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“ T set no cypress on thy last abode, 
Friend of my earliest, best, and happiest days ! 
But rather would I plant the solemn sod 
With emblems bright of thankfulness and praise ; 
Violet and rose, whose fragrant bloom decays 
In grateful incense to their author God, 
And trustful hope again their heads to raise 
From root ensepulchred in earthly clod. 
Thus didst thou fall, in richest flower and pride 
Of genius and of years; the fragrance pure 
Of learning and example scattering wide ; 
Best sacrifice to Him who gave ! ‘in sure 
And certain hope’ to rise beatified 
In the spring morn that ever shall endure. 
* * * > 
Happy in life and death, lov’d friend, farewell ! 
Happy in life! since life’s severest woes 
At Love’s transforming smile in jey repose, 
While health is sickness where he deigns not dwell! 
Happy in death! for with the invisible, 
With whom was here thy converse, God, and those 
Who share his vision's bliss, thou dost unclose 
The unbodied sense to words ineffable ! 
Farewell a little space! Taught here how brief, 
How insignificant the woes of time, 
From earth I hope not nor regret relief ; 
But, rising to thy hopes and aims sublime, 
I'll trust to meet thee far o’er care and grief 
In Love’s own native and immortal clime.”’ 

Such are the tributes paid by the Rev. H. Thompson, of Wrington Rectory, 
to the memory of his friend, the late Rev. Edward Smedley, M.A. of Cam- 
bridge; for whose living benefit this volume was originally undertaken by the 
accomplished and excellent nobleman, whose name appears on its title-page. 
Its object, in the spring of only last year, we are told in a brief preface, ‘‘ was 
to spare him the necessity for those arduous literary labours which at that time 
threatened his sight or his life. His hearing he had already lost, and a disorder 
in his eyes was, to all appearance, sapping a sense still more precious. Before 
mnany weeks had elapsed, these anticipations proved too well founded, and aeath 
relieved him from bis sufferings, and deprived his family of an affectionate hus- 
band and a father.’ It has been continued to the end for the sake of those he 
has left; and will, it is hoped, in conjunction with a forthcoming volume of Mr. 
Smedley’s posthumous poems, contribute, in some measure, to assuage their sor- 
rows and improve their circumstances. The editor offers a very unnecessary 
apology for his own share in this benevolent design: nothing becomes a coronet 
more than feelings of humanity and the love of literature; and when the noble 
marquess has superadded to these evidences which the volume contains of fine 
taste and high talent, he may rest asured that another, and a universal Tribute, 
will also be willingly paid to his philanthropy and endowments. 

Nor can we withhold our approbation from the distinguished and gifted coad- 
jutors who have joined his lordship?¢in this kind work; a work, the spirit and 
character of which reflects lustre even upon such names as Wordsworth, South- 
ey, Moore, Joanna Baillie, Bowles, Milman, Montgomery, and Sotheby ; not to 
dwell on those of the noble editor himself, the late Lady Northampton, Lord 
John Russell, Lady Dacre, Sir E. Cust, Mr. Spring Rice, B. Barton, G. P. R. 
James, Chauncey Hare Townshend (how long since we have seen aught of his 
graceful muse!) Gally Knight, Horace Smith, Landor, Tennyson, Barley, and, 
besides others, the fair maiden contributors, Costello, D. M. Clephane, A Brad- 
street, M. Popple, Randall, Agnes Strickland, and Mary L. Boyle. 

We have of late, in consequence of the number of poetical publications of 
various merit, many of them adorning our literature, though not sufficiently ex- 
alted to require distinct critical review, been led to notice them in batches of ten 
at a time: thus paying proper respect to the deserving, and slurring over the fail- 

res without severity. In the present instance, the phalanx of contributors of- 
fers us a batch of more than twice ten, and compels us to selection rather than 
general specification : and we begin with some pretty lines to a favourite bird of | 

ours, by W. Empson, Esq 
** Bravo, cuckoo, call again ! 
Loud and louder still ! 
From the hedge-partition’d plain 
And the wood-topp’d hill. | 





With thine unmistaken shout 
Make the valley ring ! 

All the world is looking out, 
But in vain, for spring. 


I have search'd in every place, 
Garden, grove, and green ; 

Of her footsteps not a trace 
Is there to be seen. 


Yet her servants without fail 
Have observed their day, 

Swallow, bat, and nightingale ; 
And herself away ! 

Shout again! she knows thy call, 
*Tis her muster-drum : 


“On Revisiting Trinity College, Gambridge, after Twenty Years’ Absence. 

By the Right Hon. T. Spring Rice. 

Years have rolled on since first I passed these gates, 

Yet each succeeding y®ar I love thee more— 

When I revisit thee, within my heart . 

Thoughts, images, em@fions, crowd. The past 

Awakens from its wie and present light 

Blends with the future’s dim uncertainty. 

All that is best in life I here have known, 

Love, Friendship, and Ambition, heavenly Hope 

Lifting her seraph-eye to brighter worlds : 

And now the gushing founts of tenderness 

Which spring perennial in a parent's heart. 


Thy walls to me are vocal. Many a sound 

Of solemn warning and of stern reproof, 

Echoes beneath those arches. Time misused, 

And opportunity for ever lost ; 

Powers misapplied :—these thoughts of deep remorse, 
All, all, around me rise, like angry shades 

Which haunt the midnight of some murderer. 

Oh! had such thoughts flowed earlier o'er my mind 

I should not now lament its barrenness. 

Had they but roused me to some strenuous deeds, 

In more enduring love for human kind, 

Purging my soul from sloth and selfishness— 

Had those, whose bright examples might have taught 
To scorn the earth, and humbly strive for heaven— 
Ilad these but shed due influence, noble acts 

Had sprung from noble thouglits—duty and joy, 

Like two fair sisters with their arms entwined 

And glances love returning, had led on, 

Through deeds of manly usefulness below, 

To the inheritance of brighter crowns. 


But though the sun his mid-day height has passed 
Light yet remaineth while ’tis given to work ; 
Then let me not, a vile and abject thing, 
Pass in a world of dreams my life away ; 
Or bubble-like float down the stream of life ; 
Or like an autumn leaf, circling aloft, 
Wir! in a useless orbit. 
The drowsy joys of indolent repose, 
Or the unmeaning laugh of vapid mirth, 
Accomplish not man’s destiny. Tis his 
To will—to do—to suffer—days of toil, 
And nights of watching; and tocast his lot, 
To live for others—or to live in vain. 


Before the Spirit to Bethesda’s pool 
Gave healing power, the waters first were moved ;— 
Could but such influence reach a worm like me, 
And rouse from terpor, life new life would gain, 
And, like the eagle springing towards the sun, 
The soul, on angel-pinions borne, would seek 
Eternal beauty, undecaying truth, 
Wisdom heaven-taught, and virtue strong in faith.” 





As party incites their critics, we often see, with regret, the literary productions 
of eminent men, ministers or statesmen, treated or rather mal-treated by those of 
the opposite faction, as if they were offences against society. Ridicule, abuse, 
contempt, are poured out upon the criminal'’s head, and he is made to appear, if 
not the wickedest, the weakest of mankind. Not so our course. It always re- 
joices us to see such individuals enter into the lists of authorship. Even were 
their efforts feeble, the attempt and not the deed would entitle them to praise. 
The love of letters is a sure test that the interests of literary men will not be 
neglected ; and a cabinet, without a due feeling of the lustre and importance of 
the press, would indeed be one for England to deplore. We hail it as a good 
omen, without distinction of Whig, Conservative, or Radical, when we see men 
eminently before the public, and occupied with the severer cares of life, employ 
their brief periods of relaxation and delight in wooing the muse, or cultivating 
any branch of refining literature.* Surely the pursuit will not enly attune the 
mind to the better sympathies of our nature, and abate the asperities of the 
stern politician, but will teach the value of those who exercise qualities, without 
which history becomes a blank, and the actions of men equivalent to the brutes 
that live and perish during the same epoch of barren years. 

It is with pleasure, after these few general remarks, that we extract a pertion 
of a specimen of Homei’s Odyssey, the opening of the fifth book, as translated 
by Lord John Russell. It is the message from Jove, by Mercury, to Calypso, 
and rendered with much beauty and spirit. 


“The golden sandals on his feet he tied, 
Wing’d and immortal, by whose aid he darts 
Swift as the gale, o'er lands and oceans wide : 
Then grasped the wand, whose magic power imparts 
Sleep to the eyes of men; or, if applied 
With other aim, the weary mortal starts 
From deepest slumber : bearing in his hand 
This rod, he lighted on Pierian land. 


Thence from the mountain's top, with one light fling, 
He touched the sea; and as upon the wave 

The sea-gull hovers, dipping her white wing 
From time to time, so too did Mercury lave 

His brilliant pinion, till with easy spring 
He reach'd the distant isle, where, in a cave, 





An she be on earth at all 
She will hear and come.’ 
From the noble editor’s pieces we make choice of one sweet sonnet to “ Me- 
mory.” 
“Oh, Memory! thou ever restless power, 
Recalling all that’s vanish'd from our sight, 
Thy pencil dipp’d now in the rainbow’s light, 
Now in the gloomy tints of midnight’s hour. 
From youth’s gay garden, manhood’s blighted bower, 
Culling thy varied chaplet, dark and bright— 
The rose, the rue, the baleful aconite 
Alternating the cypress and the flower! 


Casting with lightning speed thy wizard glance 
Through the long retrospect of by-gone years 
Whence, at thine hest, in dim array advance 
Shadows of idle hopes and idle fears 
Half cheerful is thy saddest countenance, 
Thy sweetest smile, alas, is moist with tears '"’, 
It 


Clect 





Calypso dwells: then, rising from the brine, 
He sought the mansion of the nymph divine. 


| 

| A fire of cedar, blent with frankincense, 

| Round the green isle its pleasant odour spread ; 
The nymph's sweet song beguiled another sense ; 

And as she sung, she wove the golden thread. 

Above the illumined cave a forest dense, 

| Or cypress, ash, and poplar, reared its head ; 
Where hawks and herns amid the boughs build high 

| Their rocking nests, and sea-mews circling fly. 


Round the cave’s mouth broad vines embracing throw 


a 
Charm'd with the savage beauty of the place, 
One moment Hermes paused ; within the cave 
The next he stood; Calypso knew the face 
Of him she met ; such sense immortals have, 
Though far and long removed by time and space,— 
But undiscover'd was the chieftain brave : 
He, sitting on the shore, in melting wo, 
Gazed on the barren sea, and let his tears fast flow. 


The fair-hair’d nymph, when she had placed the god 
Upon her throne of ivory, thus addrest ; 
‘Say, now, mild bearer of the golden rod, 
What happy errand gives me such a guest * 
For none, till now, have more unfrequent trod 
My cave ; be frank, and tell me thy behest. 
Whate’er it be, thy pleasure be the lord 
Of all my pow’r ; but first partake my board.’ 


Then on a table spreading the repast, 
Ambrosia, and red nectar, Hermes took 
Refection suited to his length of fast; 
Then spoke.—” 
Our next quotation can hardly be of greater diversity than the 
“ Mute Courtship, from the Persian. 
By Thomas Moore, Esq. 
Love hath a language of his own,— 
A voice that goes 
From heart to heart,—whose mystic tone 
Love only knows. 


The lotus-flower, whose leaves I now 
Kiss silently, 

Far more than words will tell the how 
I worship thee. 


The mirror,which to thee I hold,— 
Which, when imprest 

With thy bright looks, I turn and fold 
To this fond breast,— 


Doth it not speak, beyond all spells, 
Of poet's art, 
‘ How deep thy hidden image dwells 
In this hush’d heart ?”’ 
We conelude with one of the maiden offerings to which we referred in ow 
introduction. 
«“ Woman. By Miss M. Popple. 
Ask ye what woman was form'd to be? 
Oh, woman was form'd to be fair and vain ; 
‘To sport awhile on the summer sea, 
But to shrink from the winter-blast of pain. 


To smile on a man in his hour of joy, 
To weave for his brow the festal wreath— 

But to flee from the storms which his peace destroy, 
And to quail at the withering glance of Death. 


No—woman was form’d for a loftier sphere, 
Nor pleasure to court, nor pity to claim, 
But to rival man in his wide career, 
And to mount with him to the heights of fame. 


To laugh at the spectre of Fear, and dare 
‘To gaze unmoved on the sanguine field ; 
Man’s valour, and pride, and ambition, to share, 
Nor in aught, save the strength of her arm, to yield. 


Oh, false is the notion that either extreme 
Is the path which woman was born to tread ? 
Her course is that of the bounteous stream, 
As it calmly glides o'er its sparkling bed. 


Though it want the strength of the ocean wave, 
Nor whirlpool nor hurricane trouble its breast, 
And it still flows on through the darksome cave, 
As it flow'd through the sunniest vale of rest. 


Yes—to woman was given the twofold power, 
Togild with her smile the green vistas of life, 
And when its horizon with tempests shall lour, 
With that smile to dispel the dark omens of strife. 


And, though by her nature defenceless and weak, 
She may ask the support of a manlier breast, 
*Tis such as the tender vine may seek 
From the stem by her faithful arms carest. 


Thendeem not that woman was form’d to be 
The toy of a moment, capricious and vain ; 
For bright as an angel of mercy may she 
Be found by the wearisome couch of pain. 


And though with a feminine softness she shrink 

From the toils which in this world man’s spirit may dare ; 
Yet steadfast as him may she stand on the brink 

Of that which alike they hereafter must share.” 





MATHEWS AND BORALOWSKI, THE POLISH 
DWARF. 
And so Count Boralowski is gone to his short home! Good little man, he has 
died at a great age, demanding the regret of those who ever had an opportunity 
of seeing him ia private life. 

I am about to recount my slight acquaintance with him, conscious that, though 
my nothing of aname can have little interest with my readers, the personages L 
shall mention will find favour in many eyes. 

In my first suit of dittos, covered with quadruple rows of sugar-loaf annoyan- 
ces, I was taken, as a reward for not having committed my usual share of mis- 
chief, to see the famous dwarf; and I remember well, even at that tender age, 
being struck by the elegance of the small gentleman’s deportment and unshow- 
like discourse, so different from the squeaking parrot-rote of Mr. Allen, then 
travelling with ‘* Lady Morgan,” both of whom I had seen at the last fair. 





| Their tendrils, rich with many a clustring grape ; 

Four fountains here with crystal waters flow, 
Together rise, but diffrent ways escape ; 

There, in green meadows, scented violets grow, 
While flowers and herbs, of ev’ry hue and shape, 

Flourish uncheck’d; a God approaching near 
Might well admire, nor deem Elysium dear. 


— 
is pleasing to turn from the Right Hon. the Chancellor of the Exchequer's | 
hesauae ae and political visits to ‘ambridge, with which all the newspapers 
ofeting 3 and look upon him ina finer and happier mood—the following is his 


* It may be received as asample of our sagacity and prescience, that the “ Times” of 
yesterday (long after this notice was in type) has torn to pieces the very lines we have 
quoted from the pen of the chancellor of the exchequer. We think they are honourable 
to his heart. Ourcontemporary has, with much talent, given a political cast to the poem, 

| and mashed its author to the utmost of its powers of ridicule.—Ep. L. G. 


( 





These two very unpleasant pigmies were afterwards united ; but I am not aware 
| if her ladyship retained her rank or resigned the title subsequently associated in 
our minds with a far higher order of celebrity. But Iam wandering: the polish 
of the Polish Count delighted me. I was charmed with his interesting broken 
English, and in absolute raptures with his graceful manner of taking snuff, it 
seemed strange to see so small a thing indulge in a habit then only practised by 
grown persone. . 

To confess how many years ago itis since I first appeared “a forked thing ” 
would be to let the world into the secret of my age, a matter of importance to @ 
man not yet too old to propose to an heiress, or “for a consideration,” visit St. 
George’s, Hanover-square, with a widow. 

Many years rolled over my head; with a grateful recollection of the pleasure 
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the charming little Count had afforded me, 1 was delighted to hear that so ex- | will the grace, the dignity of the King be forgotten. 


quisite a specimen of man in miniature was still able to gratify hundreds by his 
presence. : 

In the summer of 1821 or 1822, my friend Charles Mathews asked me to pass 
a long day with himat Ivy Cottage ; I gladly accepted his invitation, was received 
with the same cheering smile, the same warm hospitality as I had experienced on 
former occasions, but could not fail to observe an anxiety on the part of my host 
to interrupt the sincere expression of my happiness in again meeting his amiable 
wife. 

‘Of course, yes; ‘glad to see you,’ ‘sweet place,’ ‘much improved,’ ‘ your 
exquisite taste, my dear lady’-—so everybody says, and what everybody says must 
be true ; but we like you too well to expect compliments—besides I want you to 


come with me into the gallery, I've something to show you there that will de- | 


light you.” 

‘* A new Zoffany or a choice Harlow, I suppose ?” ; 

“Not a bit; what you are going to look on is, in the language of the proprie- 
tor of the travelling theatre at Norwich, Bury, and thereabouts, ** None of your 
shadows upon blankets, but the living work of—’” The sentence remained un- 
finished, his hand was on the handle of the gallery door. ‘* Now, my dear boy,” 
he pursued, “‘ prepare; for you shall see my long Pole, and if it does not stir you 
up, may | never again be encored in ‘ Barde’my Fair’—1 mean the song, not 
Smithfield.” 

He entered the room ; not a living creature was visible ; and Mathews looked 
searchingly about, never lifting his eyes above the surbase. 

‘“‘} left him here when you rang the gate-bell, perhaps he’s gone for a walk 
round the garden—-roller, or has—tis very annoying, so it is.” 

As he said this, his fingers were run through his hair with such rapidity as to 
convince those who knew his ways that he was annoyed; but scarcely had he 
withdrawn his hand from deranging the economy of his curls, when from behind 
a table glided forth Count Boralowski. ; 

Age had dealt kindly with him; a few deep wrinkles marked the lapse of time 
since last we met, and the hair, which I had first seen en toupée et en queu and 
well besprinkled with mareschal powder, was now silver gray, and streamed in 
thin tresses about his intelligent face; the eyes were bright and sparkling as 
ever, and he advanced to meet his host with a smile perfectly bewitching. 1 
was presented in due form. With a bow that would have put any master of the 
ceremonies to the blush, the Count held out his tiny hand, saying— 

‘* Saar, any bodey dat my ver dear Mistare Matoos call his friend must be mine. 
I am ver glad to have honor to know you.” 

The presence of this extraordinary being brought back to my memory every 
action of his which I had witnessed at my first sightof him. I therefore present- 
ed my box, knowing that where snuff does not act as an absoliwe introduction, it 
is often a ratification of friendly feeling. Ma tabatiére happened to be one of 
the Patagonian size. No sooner did | tender this offering from Brogdignag to 
Lilliput, than the Count burst into an immoderate fit of laughter, which for 
some minutes prevented his speaking ; at length he managed to say, 

‘“* Matoos, my dear Matoos, apon my vord, do look, I nevare saw sooch a ting 
m my life! Parbleu! I tink I could put all my bas de soie, and two tree pair oi 
satin culottes in him, apon my vord, ha! ha! ha!” 

His merriment did not prevent him accepting the proffered pinch, and produ- 
cing his own small gold box in return. 

After a while Mathews preposed tome a ramble round the beautiful grounds 
attached to the cottage ; as might be expected, the being we had left forming the 
subject of our discourse. 

**Ten’t he a sweet little fellow? Now, I'm going to tell you what happened 
to us last week, fur I do think you are a likely person to feel an interest in my 
relation—I don’t mean the Count, Heaven bless his dear little body and big 
heart, I wish I could claim kindred with such a perfect diamond Bible of aman; 
no, I mean that I’m sure you'll be pleased at what I’m going to say, 1 know you 
are a loyal subject, as all soldiers should be. So lend me your ear.” 

Scarcely had he uttered these words when he observed a large patty making | 
their way towards him, and, with a look of utter dismay, added, 

“It’s no use, I see that. The moment I fancy I can have an hour to myself, 
some incursions of Calmuc Tartars, Cossacks, Goths, Vandals, Fiencs, is sure 
to break in upon my quiet Now who are these people who have invaded my 
premises!” 


The moment my name was 
announced, his Majesty came forward to meet me, made me one of his bows ;— 
talk of the Apollo Belvidere,—nonsense! stuff! He at once entered ou the 
business which biought me into his presence, saying— } 

“J have a great desire to see my old friend Count Boralowski ; I remember 
him well when I was young, and being much pleased with him. Will you, Mr. 
Mathews, bring him here to-morrow evening?’ I bowed. ‘And,’ added the 
King, ‘1 seldom go into public, Mr. Mathews; I have heard a vast deal of your 
performances, am I asking too much, tell me if I am, in requesting you, if it 
does not bore you, to let me hear any part of your entertainment you like best. 

‘T bowed again lower than before, aud, in a few words, expressed my sense of 
the honour conferred on me, and my readiness to obey a command so graciously 
conveyed. I took my leave, was again attended with all due ceremony to the 
carriage, and hastened home to tell the news. My wife was delighted, the Count 
was in ecstacies ; he would have kissed me if his lips had been within three feet 
of mine, but he mounted on a chair, threw his arms round my wife's neck, and 
said—t Ah, Madame Matoos, you have got such a good man for your osban, I 
must embrace you, as /e will not let me, apon my vord.’ ‘ 

‘Long before the hour of starting for town, his Countship made his appear- 
ance in his best bib and tucker, with ¢he book under his arm, in as gorgeous a 
covering of morocco and gold as | ever beheld. 

“+ Eh, bien Matoos! am I fit te pay respects to Majesté!? is my dress enough 
good for court?’ 

“«* Nothing can be better; but let me carry your book till we get to the royal 
presence, you will be fatigued with its weight.’ Heavy lightness, serious vanity 
as to its contents no doubt. 

“ Well, I handed—I was going to say lifted—my charge into the carriage. As 
we set out I observed that the Count’s countenance lost its usual serene yet viva- 
cious expression, and imagining that he felt awed at anticipating his interview 
with royalty, I dilated on the urbanity of the King, of which I had so lately en- 
joyed personal experience; but my companion soon enlightened me as to the 
cause of his agitation. 

“**No, Matoos,’ he said; ‘I have stood before several very crown heads, it ees 
not dat, it ces net because de troble of my unhappy contre make a me sheltaire 
here ; dat I can forget 1 am gentleman. Some time ago, it ees true, I receive de 
viseets, and people give my valet shilling for open de door; bot now I go to lay 
at de foot of your king de histoire of my leetle life, I am in terrible frightful- 
ness. If fine, large Angleish Majesté shall not beleef dat dere ees not room 
enough for great deal of pride, and man of honour even in dis breast ; if he offair 
me money, my Matoos, apon my vord, your friend will faint, expire, dead as 
wall-stone. Oh! hope Majesté cannot tink to give nv money to Count Bora- 
lowski.’ 

“ T said all I could to reconcile the dignified scrap to an annoyance so very 
probable, and assured him that the king would do every thing with the best possi- 
ble grace; but in spite of my eloquence, little Joseph was determined on treating 
great George to a swoon, if even the tassel of a purse became visible. — 

* We reached our destination, and were ushered into a large drawing-room, 
one of the attendants begging me to name what I required, as his Majesty hed 
given directions that attention should be paid to my wishes. The King seemed 
anxious that I should make myself ‘at home,’ and | was delighted at the prospect 
of seeing him so. Ina very short time I finished my preliminary preparations a 
la English Opera House, arranged my wigs and properties, and found my ‘soul 
in arms and eager for the fray.’ 

“* About nine o'clock, the King and his dinner-party entered the room: the 
moment his Majesty saw Boralowski, he caught him in his arms, kissed his two 
cheeks, and then placing him on the chair next himself, said—* My dear little 
friend, it is just two-and-thirty years since you were in this room before.’ 

“An inclination of the royal head I took for a signal to commence, and as 
good fortune would have it, | was in capital c1ie—voice in good order—no need 
of jujubes, and only two or three sips at my glass of water between my saying, 
‘May it please your Majesty,’..... ‘and your noble guests.’ The King ap- 
plauded me most manfully ; the lords and ladies couldn’t do less. I found it 
worth while playing to such a capital audience, and did my best. My never-fail- 
ing friend, Mrs. Mae Knight, appeared an especial favourite of the King’s, so 
was Daniel O'Rourke, your story, you know, and | left off, to use parliamentary 
language, with ‘deafening cheers from both sides the house.’ 








Saying which, he walked towards the group. Various introductions I could 


perceive were made to my friend, and, presently the whole party entered the Pic- | 
ture Gallery. 


‘** Refreshments were handed to me, the King recommending to my notice 
some iced punch, made after a peculiar recipe. I took some, and found it de- 


- sii ‘ : | licious ; but what was woith more to me than all the liquors or liquids in the 
I did not see my host again till the dinner was served ; he was evidently suffer- 


ing from the infliction he had endured in answering the questions of so numerous | 





squad had been sent to any other place but Ivy Cottage. 

‘“‘ Nevare mind, my dear Matoos ; dey are all gone, and you shall not be teaze 
no more,” said the good-hearted Count, as he clambered up to take possession of 
the chair which had been prepared for him. 

I observed also that small knives, forks, and spoons were laid for him—a proof 
of the considerate care ofhis hostess. Mathews soon recovered his equanimity, 
and the parti carré seemed disposed to make themselves and their companions 
happy. Count Joseph fed more like a fairy than a man, though obviously quite 
habituated to all the niceties of good breeding requisite at table. On challenging 
him to take wine, he said— 


“Ah! Sare, vill you pardon my rudeness to refuse! I never have drink 


| his friends, such were his own words, ‘think of that, Master Hill.’ 
a party, principally ladies; once or twice he expressed his wish that the whole | Boralowski, the King said, ‘Count, do you remember 


world, was his Majesty's thanks for the entertainment I had afforded him and 
Turning to 
, the page, who 





brought you to me on your first visit here ?’ 

“«* Majesté, ver well, nice kind gentleman.’ 

““* Poor fellow,’ said his Majesty, ‘he is confined to his room; you will oblige 
me by seeing him before you go. I will read your book, depend on't, and as a 
token of my regard, pray accept this.’ So saying, his Majesty drew from his 
pocket a remarkably small, beautiful gold watch, with delicate Trinchinopoly 
chain, and minute seals. ‘Good night, Count; good night, Mr. Mathews,’ and 
exit through the door in flat the finest gentleman in Europe. 

‘*One of the ushers led us to the page’s room. My friend the Count was the 
happiest creature living; he surveyed the bijou with streaming eyes, exclaiming, 





vine, nor grog ponch, all de vile I stay in your countree. I did not require him, 
so | leave him alone. Vat shocking ting for me to make tipsy myself at 
dis time of my day, but I shall pledge you vid von glass vater, vid all my heart.” 

With the dessert coffee was served for the temperate Boralowski, who appear- 
ed to relish it as much as we did our wine. With unaffected good humour he 
volunteered to sing a French chanson, accompanying himself on the guitar; and 
it was with difficulty I could restrain my laughter when 1 saw Mathews screw 
him up, on the music-stool, till he conceived himself high enough for the per- 
formance. To see this extraordinary little figure, hugging an instrument nearly 
as large as himself, turned round and round till he came to a level with the table, 
had a curious and ludicrous effect. 

The Count’s singing was pleasing, and his execution on the guitar brilliant ; 
his hands, tiny as they were, had a perfect command over the strings ; and the 
whole affair was so unlike display as to be quite charming. At an early hour he 
retired to rest, Mathews reminding me that what had been said by some histrionic 
wag of Simmons, that he never lay long in bed, was more applicable inthe present 
case. 

“Well, now, my dear fellow, we have no fear of being interrupted, and I 
will proceed to tell you what I meant you to hear this morning, but for those in- 
vaders. If I did not know thou wert good audience, I'd see thee hanged ere I'd 
tell thee my story. You must know that an intimacy for many years has existed 
between the Count and myself. The last time I was at Durham, where he re 
sides, I pressed him to come and see me here. He told me that he was anxious 
to obtain an audience of the King. I was rather startled at this avowal, but 
could not in decency ask for what purpose, until IT had him where I might be of 
some use, so I only became more urgent In my invitation, and it was accepted 

“ About ten days ago, the darling atom arrived, and soon after dinner commenced 
the subject which appeared so near his heart. 

*** Matoos,’ said he.” 

Here the inimitable imitator assumed the voice, manner, and look of his theme 


so perfectly, that he had no occassion for going on his knees, which he did so | 


effectively as the Infnat Richard, Molly Maybash and other characters im his en- 
tertainments. The illusion was complete without this resource. 
dian appeared to dwarf the lower the higher his genius towered. 

***Cher, Matoos,’”’ he went on, “‘ please to tell how I sal get admit to Carl- 
ton House, apon my vord, eh!’ 


“* What is your object, my dear Count? tell me that, and I shall be better 
able to afford you information.’ 


Our tall come- 


; — yh ee 
“ *Objec is to present a copy of de Memoir of Count Joseph Boralowski to 


Majesté ; I write myself, big book in splendid bind, prepare to offer to de King. 
How can get to pay my devoir. Vat is to be done to go to court, to levee, apon 
my vord ?’ 

“This was a poser; loving the little creature as I did, and feeling the utter 
imposeibility of such a figure mingling in the crowd of a levee within, and spec- 
tators without, I was in a perfect agony at the difficulty which presented itself in 
pointing this out to my small friend without offending him, for it is a remarkable 
trait in his character, arising I suppose from the force of habit, that he is perfect- 
ly unconscious of the existence of any singularity attached to him in private life. 
However, as the whole soul of the little body was bent on his project, | promised 
to write to Lord Conyngham on the subject. 

“¢Ah! you good creature, apon my vord; in Durham I tink you only funny 


Matoos, now I see you are kind Matvos, ver kind and good to your Boralowski.’ | 


“Must give you every word, albeit in my own praise 
away with the ridicule which must have attended a public presentation, and, in 
addressing his Lordship, | stated my feelings and the facts 

“ The following day brought a reply; it contained his Majesty's desire—com- 
mand—{ should say—that 7 should call at Carlton House on Thursday: as no 
mention was made of the Count, I kept the communication a secret, fearing that, 
after all, the object of his ambition miglit not be attained 


I } 
1 need 
that T was delighted at the prospect of paying my person 


’ 03 
sland dutifi 


scarcely say 


homage to 


the King, and that | was in an unusual state of excitement. However, | braced | 
up my nerves, stepped into the carriage, and astonished honest ‘Thomas by telling 
him to drive to Carlton House. 

“ Weill, I reached the palace, showed Lord Conyngham's letter, and with as 


much courtesy as though | had been ar 


1 Ambassador from some great power, I 
was led tothe presence of Royalty 


Never can I forget my reception, never 


‘Majesté noble body ; my mind ees ease, he offer no money. Happy Boralowski 
to live in countreé with such prince.’ We found the object of our visit in bed, 
to which I learn’t he had been confined for many weeks: the eyes of the sick 
| man lighted up with a strong expression of delight as he saw the Count enter, 


} 


| and he rose to welcome his visiter. 
‘“«* Saar,’ said the Count, ‘ Majesté tell me to come ; I am happy to show my 
duty, but ver sorry to see you in bad bed.’ 

**« My dear little gentleman,’ said the invalid, ‘I am very much obliged to you 
for taking the trouble. His Majesty told me that you were to be at the palace to 
day, reminded me of old times, and when I said I should like to see you again, 
| promised that I should.’ 

“ The King to/d you?’ said I, inquiringly. 

““« Yes, Sir,’ feebly articulated the sufferer. ‘Heaven bless him, for the kind- 
est and best master that ever breathed ; every day since my illness, has my gra- 
cious Sovereign sat by my bed-side for an hour, cheering my spirits, and ordering 
every thing I could fancy to be sent to me.’ 

‘“‘It was now my turn to shed tears, and how could I help it, at this rare and 
beautiful trait of human feeling in a man, the goodness of whose heart, so many 
| beasts are just now disputing ; I won't attempt a word of praise, the deed speaks 

foritself. Again and again, I say, God bless the King! to which, I am sure, you 
will say, Amen.” 

I did; so spoke Mathews about Boralowski, and that is the long and short of 
| my story. Benson E. Hite. 





| THE POISONERS OF THE SEVENTEENTIL 
CENTURY. 


BY GEORGE HOGARTH. 

There are few things in the history of mankind more extraordinary than the 
frightful extent to which the crime of secret poisoning was carried, in several 
countries of Europe, during a large portion of the seventeenth century. It ap- 
pears to have taken its rise in Italy, where it prevailed to a degree that is almost 
| incredible. 

aqua tofana, from the name of Tofania, its inventor, a woman who has acquired 
| an infamous celebrity. According to the account of Hoffman, the famous physi- 
| cian, this woman confessed that she had used this liquid in poisoning above six 
| hundred persons ; and Gmelin says that more people were destroyed by it than 
| by the plague, which had raged for some time before it came into use. This 
| crime also prevailed, though for a shorter time and to a smaller extent, in France ; 

and was far from being unknown in England. We intend to give our readers 
| such information as we have collected on this curious subject; and though the 
| most regular way might be to begin with the Signora Tofania herself, and the 
diffusion of her practices in her own country, we prefer giving at present the his- 
tory of the most eminent of her followers, the Marchioness de Brinvillier, whose 
atrocities created so much excitement in France in the time of Louis the Four 
teenth, as we shall thus be enabled at once to place the matter in its most striking 
light. We have consulted, we believe, most of the French works in which there 
are any particulars respecting this lady; and our readers may take the following 
as a faithful account of her life. 

Marie-Marguerite d’Aubray was the daughter of M. d’Aubray, a gentleman 
who held a considerable judicial office in Paris. In 1651 she married the Mar- 
quess de Brinvillier. The match was a suitable one, both in respect to station 
| and property. The Marquess had estates of thirty thousand livres a-year; and 





thousand livres, with the prospect of a considerable share of her father’s inheri- 
| er * : 
j tance. ‘The Marchioness enjoyed the gifts of nature as wellas of fortune. Her 
} serene and quiet expression; and she had an air of innocence, simplicity, and 


| good-nature which gained the confidence of everybody who had any i:tercourse 
with her. 


SS —— 











My object was to do | his wife, who had two brothers and a sister, brought him a fortune of two hundred | 


| 


| 


| the bitter taste 
rhe instrument chiefly used in its perpetration was a liquid called | 


| was dead, and that, from his brother's situation, he must soon follow. 





to give a sketch, makes it worth while to repeat the description of him coutained 
in some of the memoirs of the ime. His countenance was handsome ind intel- 
ligent ; he was remarkably courteous and obliging, and entered into any benevyo- 
lent or pious proposal with the same alacrity with which he agreed to commit a 
crime. He was vindictive, susceptible of love, and jealous to madness. His 
extravagance wes unbouided, and, being unsupported by any regular income, led 
him into every sort of wickedness. Some years before his death, he assumed 
an appearance of devotion, and it is said even wrote some tracts on religious sub- 
ects. 

: The Marquess de Brinvillier was much addicted to pleasure. St. Croix got 
into his good graces, and was introduced into his house. At first he was only the 
husband's friend, but presently be became the wife's lover; and their attachment 
became mutual. The dissipation of the Marquess’s life prevented him from ob- 
serving his wife’s conduct, so that the pair carried on a guilty commerce without 
any suspicion on his part. His affairs became so disordered, that his wife suc- 
ceeded, on this ground, in obtaining a separation, and after this paid no respect to 
decency or concealment in her connexion with her paramour. Scandalous, how- 
ever, as her conduct was, it made no impression on the mind of the Marquess, 
whose apathy induced the Marchioness’s father, M. d’Aubray, to use his parental 
authority. He obtained a lettre de cachet against St. Croix, who was arrested one 
day when he was in a carriage with the Marchioness, and carried to the Bastile, 
where he remained for a year. 

Absence, far from abating the Marchioness’s passion, only inflamed it; and 
the constraint to which she found it necessary to subject herself in order to pre- 
vent asecond separation, inflamed it still more. She conducted herself, how- 
ever, with such apparent propriety, that she regained her father’s favour, and even 
his confidence. St. Croix availed himself of the power which love had given 
him over his mistress to root out every good principle or feeling from her mind. 
Under his horrid lessons she became a monster, whose atrocities, we hope and be- 
lieve, have hardly ever been paralleled. He resolved to takea dreadful revenge 
on the family of D’Aubray, and at the same time to get his whole property into the 
possession of the Marchioness, that they might spend it together in guilty plea- 
sures. 

While St. Croix was in the Bastile, he had formed an acquaintance with an 
Italianof the name of Exili, to whom he communicated his views. Exili ex- 
cited him to vengeance, and taught him the way to obtain it with impunity. 
Poisoning may be called, par excellence, an Italian art. With many fine quali- 
ties, vindictiveness and subtlety must be acknowledged to be strong features in 
the character of that people; and hence their early superiority in this art of taking 
the most deadly, and at the same time the safest, revenge on their enemies. It 
appears, accordingly, (as we have already said,) that it was from the Italians that 
the poisoners of other countries derived their skill. They acquired the art of 
composing poisons so disguised in their appearance and subtle in their effects, that 
they baffled the penetration and art of the physicians of that age. Some were 
slow, and consumed the vitals of the victim by almost imperceptible degrees ; 
others were sudden and violent in their action; but few of them left any traces 
of their real nature, for the symptoms they produced were generally so equivocal 
that they might be ascribed to many ordinary diseases. St. Croix greedily devour- 
ed the instructions of his fellow-prisonor, and lefi the Bastile prepared to exercise 
hisinfernal art. 

His first object of vengeance was M. d'Aubray himself; and he soon found 
means to persuade the daughter to become the agent in the destruction of her 
father. ‘The old gentleman had a house in the country, where he used to spend 
his vacations. All his fondness for his daughter, whom he now believed to have 
been * more sinned against than sinning,” had returned; and she, on her part, be- 
haved to him with an appearance of affectionate duty. She anxiously attended to 
his every comfort ; and, as his health had suffered from the fatigues of his office, 
she employed herself in superintending the preparation of nice and nourishing 
broths, which she gave him herself with every appearance of tendercare. It is 
needless to say that these aliments contained some articles of Italian cookery ; 
and the wretch, as she sat by his bed-side, witnessing his sufferings and listening 
to his groans, shed abundance of crocodile tears, while she eagerly administered 
to him remedies calculated to insure the accomplishment of her object. But 
neither the agonies of the poor old man, nor his touching expressions of love and 
gratitude tothe fiend at his side, could turn her for a moment from her fell purpose. 
He was carried back to Paris, where in a few days he sunk under the effects of 
the poison. 

No suspicion was entertained of the cause of his death; the idea of such a 
crime could not even have entered into the imagination of any one. No external 
symptoms appeared, and the expedient of opening the body was never thought of. 
The friends of the family were desirous only of pitying and comforting them ; 
and the inconsolable daughter, who had tended her father with such filial piety, 
had the largest share of sympathy. She returned as soon as possible to the arms 
of her paramour, and made up for the restraint imposed on her during her father's 
life by spending the money she had inherited by his death in undisguised profli- 
gacy. 

It afterwards appeared that this abandoned woman had made sure of the effi- 
cacy of her drugs by a variety of experiments, not only upon animals, but on hu- 
man beings. She was in the habit of distributing to the poor poisoned biscuits, 
prepared by herself, the effect of which she found means to learn without com- 
mitting herself. But this was not enough: she desired to be an eye-witness of 
the progress and symptoms of the effects produced by the poison; and for this 
purpose made the experiment on Francoise Roussel, her maid, to whom she gave, 


| by way ‘of treat, a plate of gooseberries, anda slice of ham. The poor girl was 


very ill, but recovered; and this was a lesson to St. Croix to make his doses 
stronger. 

Madame de Sevigné, in one of her letters, written at atime when the public at- 
tention was engrossed by this strange affair, says, ‘‘ La Brinvillier used to poison 
pigeon-pies, which caused the death of many people whom she had no intention 
of destroying. The Chevalier du Guet was at one of these pretty dinners, and 
died of it two or three yearsago. When in prison, she asked if he was dead, and 
was told he was not. ‘His life must be very tough, then,’ said she. M. de la 
Rochefoucauld declares that this is perfectly true.” 

M. d’Aubray’s inheritance was not so beneficial to his infamous daughter as she 
had expected. The best part of his property went to his son, M. d’Aubray, 
who succeeded to his father’s effice, and another brother, acounsellor. It was 
necessary, therefore, to put them out of the way also; and this task St. Croix, 
thinking his accomplice had done enough for his purposes, took upon himself. 

He had a villain at his devotion of the name of La Chaussée. This man had 
been in his service, and he knew him to be a fit agent in any atrocity. The Mar- 


| chioness got La Chaussée a place as servant to the counsellor, who lived with his 


brother the magistrate, taking great care to conceal from them that he had ever 
been in the service of St. Croix. La Chaussée’s employers promised him a hun- 
dred pistoles and an annuity for life if he succeeded in causing the death of the 
magistrate, who was their first object of attack. His anxiety to do his business 
proinptly made him fail in his first attempt. He gave the magistratea glass of 
poisoned wine and water; but the dose was too strong; and no sooner had the 
magistrate put his lips to the glass, than he cried, ‘Ah, you scoundrel, what is 
this you have given me '—do you want to poison me!’ He showed the liquid to 
his secretary, who, having examined it in a spoon, said it was bitter, and had a 
smell of vitriol. Ja Chaussee did not lose countenance, but, without any appear- 
ance of confusion, took the glass and poured out the liquor, saying that the younger 
M. d’Aubray’s valet had taken some medicine in this glass, which had produced 
He got off with a reprimand for his carelessness, and the matter 
was no more thought of. 

This narrow escape from a discovery did not deter the murderers from prosecu- 
ting their design ; but they took more effectual measures for its success, not caring 
though they should sacrifice by the same blow a number of people with whom they 
had no concern. 

In the beginning of April 1670, the magistrate went to pass the Easter holidays 
at his house in the country. His brother the counsellor was of the party, and 
was attended by La Chaussée. One day at dinner there was a giblet-pie. Seven 
persons who eat of it became very ill, while those who had not partaken of it suf- 
fered no uneasiness. The two brothers were among the former, and had violent 
fitsof vomiting. ‘They returned to Paris a few days afterwards, having the ap- 
pearance of persons who had undergone a long and violent illness. 

St. Croix availed himself of this state of things to make sure of the fruit of his 
crimes. He obtained from the Marchioness two promissory deeds, one for thirty 
thousand livres in the name of Martin, one of his familiars. The sum at first 
sight appears a small one, amounting only to about two thousand three hundred 
pounds sterling ; but the immense difference in the value of money since the 
seventeenth century must be taken into account. Such, however, at all events, 
was the price paid by this demon forthe death of her two brothers. 

Meanwhile the elder D’Aubray became worse and worse ; he could take no sws- 
tenance, and vomited incessantly. The three last days of his life he felt a fire in 
hisstomach, which seemed to be consuming its very substance. At length he ex- 
pired onthe 17th of June, 1670. On being opened, his stomach and duodenum 


| were black, and falling to pieces, as if they had been put on a large fire; and the 
figure was not remarkably handsome, but her face was round and pretty, with a | 


a 
liver was burnt up and gangrened. It was evident that he had been poisoned 


| but on whom could suspicion fall ’—there was no clue whatever to guide it. The 


Marchioness had gone tothe country. St. Croix wrote her that the magistrate 


It so turn- 


The Marquess de Brinvillier was colonel of a regiment of foot. While on|edout. The unfortunate counsellor died, after having lived three months in 
service, he had contracted an intimacy with a gentleman of the name of St. | excruciating torments; and he was so far from suspecting La Chaussce of any 
Croix, a captain of cavalry. There was some mystery about this man’s birth. It | hand in his death, thathe left him a legacy of three hundred livres, which was 

| was known that he was from Montauban 


| of a noble house ; others said he belonged to a respectable family ; but all agreed 
| that he was wholly destitute of the gifts of fortune 

The past which this personage acted in the occurrences of which we are about 
} 


Some thought biman illegitimate scion | paid. 


. a9 + 
These three murders were still insufficient. There was yet a sister wao kept 
from the Marchioness the half of the successions which she wished to gain by 


the death of her father and brothers. The sister's life was repeatedly attemptea 





ad 


1837. 


Che Alvion. 





in the same way ; but the shocking occurrences in her family had made her sus- | easily be beaten by five. 


picious, and her precautions preserved her. 


The poor Marquess de Brinvillier was intended by his fury of a wife for her | horses of the ¢ 
next victim. ‘* Madame de —, says Madame de Sevigné in another of | caske 
her letters, ‘‘ wanted to marry St. Croix, and for that purpose poisoned her hus- | Course, received none of his chére ie” t ; j ; 
hand repeatedly. But St. Crom, who had no desire to have a wife as wicked as | to Maest cmic’s letters, yet he went of his own eccord 


himself, gave the poor man antidotes ; so that, having been tossed backward and 


forward in this way, sometimes poisoned, and sometimes unpoisoned, (désem- | immovable. 
powsonnée), he has, after all, got off with his life.” | 


Though everybody was convinced that the father and his two sons had been 
poisoned, yet nothing but very vague suspicions were entertained as to the perpe- 
irators of the crime. Nobody thought of St. Croix as having anything to do with 
it. [He had for a long time ceased, to all appearances, to have any connexion with 
Madame de Brinvillier; and La Chausée, the immediate agent, had played his 
part so well, that he was never suspected. 


At last the horrible mystery was discovered. St. Croix continued to practise | 


the art which had been so useful to him ; and, as the poisons he made were so sub 
tle as to be fatal even by respiration, he used to intercept their exhalations while 
compounding them by a glass mask over his face. One day the mask by accident 
dropped off, and he fell dead on the spot ; ‘a death,” says the French writer who 
mentions this occurrence, “much too good for a monster who had inflicted it by 
long and agonizing pangs on so many valuable citizens.”* Having no relations 
that were known, his repositories were sealed up by the public authorities. When 
they were opened and examined, the first thing which was found was a casket, in 
which was a paper in the following terms : 

*T earnestly request those into whose hands this casket may fall, to deliver it 
ato the hands of Madame la Marchioness de Brinvillier, residing in the Rue Neuve 
st. Paul, seeing that all that it contains concerns and belongs to her only, and 
that it can be of no use to any person in the world except her; and, in case of 


| made such desperate efforts to recover. No wonder she was now horrified at 








Ina third, she wrote to “herdear Theria,” that if he 
er her by open force, he might at last kill two out of the four 
arriage in which she was, and thus, at least, get possession of the 


t, and throw it into the fire ; otherwise she was lost. Though Theria, of 
e, 


could not deliv 


richt, through which she was to pass, and tried to corrupt the officers by 
| an offer of a thousand pistoles, if they would let her escape ; but they were 
_ Allher resources being thusexhausted, she attempted to kill herself 

| by swallowing a pin ; but it was taken from her by one of her guards 
| Among the proofs against her, that which alarmed her the most was a_ written 
confession containing a narrative of her life, kept by her in the casket which she 


what she had thus committed to paper. In the first article she declared herself 
pan Incendiary, confessing that she had set fire to a house. 
|. Tbe proceedings of her trial are fully reported in the Causes Célébres. She 
found an able advocate in the person of M. Nivelle, whose pleading in her be- 
half is exceedingly learned and ingenious. He laboured hard to get rid of the 
confession ; maintaining that this paper was of the same nature as a confession 
made under the seal of secrecy to a priest ; and cited a number of precedents to 
show that circumstances thus brought to light cannot be used in a criminal prose- 
cution. Her confused, evasive, and contradictory answers to the questions put to 
her on her interrogatory by the court,—a very objectionable step, by the way, of 
French criminal procedure,—were considered as filling up the measure of evi- 
dence against her; though, in this case, it was sufficiently ample without the aid 
either of her confession or examinations before the judges. he corpus delicte 
(in the language of the law) was certain. ‘The deaths of her two brothers by 
poison were proved by the evidence of several medical persous; and the testi- 
mony of other witnesses established the commission of these crimes by St. 





her being dead before me, to burn it, and all that it contains, without opening or 
med fling with anything. And should any one contravene these my intentions on 
chis subject, which are just and reasonable, [ lay the consequences on their head, 
both in this world and the next; protesting that this is my last will. Done at 
Paris this 25th May, afternoon, 1672. (Signed) De Sainte Croix.” 

The casket contained a number of parcels carefully sealed up, and some phials 
containing liquids. The parcels were found to contain a variety of drugs, which, 
having been submitted to the examination of physicians, were found to be most 
subtle and deadly poisons. This was ascertained by many experiments made up- 
on pigeons, dogs, cats, and other animals, all which were detailed in a formal re- 
port made on the subject. It is stated in that report that no traces of the action 
of the poison, either external, or internal,appeared on the bodies of the animals which 
had perished by it, and that it was impossible to detect its existence by any chemical 
tests. It would appear, therefore, that St. Croix had by his studies greatly increased 
in skill since the deaths of the D’Aubray family. The poisons administered to them 
were of a comparatively coarse and ordinary kind; they burnt up the stomach 
and bowels, produced horrid torment, and left unequivocal marks of their opera- 
tion when any suspicion caused these marks to be sought for. But, with the 
skill subsequently acquired, this hateful pair might have destroyed thousands of 


their fellow-creatures with absolute impunity. It is impossible to suppose that | 


St. Croix could have been constantly engaged, for a long series of years, in the 
tomposition of these secret instruments of death without making use of them; 
and there is no saying to what extent his work of destruction may have been 
carried. 

The same casket contained ample evidence of the Marchioness’s share in 
these transactions. There were a number of letters from her to St. Croix, and 
che deed of promise which she had executed in his favour for thirty thousand 
livres. 

When the Marchioness heard that St. Croix was dead, and that his repositories 
had been sealed up, she showed the utmost anxiety to get possession of the casket. 
At ten o’clock at night she came to the house of the commissary who had af- 
fixed and taken off the seals, and desired to speak with him. Being told by hisclerk 
that he was asleep, she said she had come to inquire about a casket which belong- 
ed to her, and which she wished to get back, and would return next day. When 
she came back, she was told thatthe casket could not be given up to her. 
Thinking it high time, therefore, to take care of herself, she went off during the 
following night, and took refuge in Liege; leaving, however, a power to an 


attorney to appear for her and contest the validity of the promise she had given to | 


St. Croix. La Chaussée, too, had the impudence to put ina claim to certain 
sums of money, which as he pretended, belonged to him, and which were deposited 
in places which he mentioned, in St. Croix’s study. ‘This proved that La Chaus- 
sée was acquainted with the localities of a place into which it was to be presumed 
that St. Croix admitted none but his confidants and confederates ; and La 
Chaussée was arrested on suspicion, which was greatly strengthened by the 


: : . } 
confusion he betrayed when informed of discoveries made at the removal of the 


seals. 

A judicial inquiry was now set on foot, and many witnesses examined. 
Among others, Anne Huet, an apothecary’s daughter, who was a sort of servant 
ot the marchioness, deposed, that one day, when the marchioness was intoxicated, 
she had the imprudence to show the witness a little box which shetook out of a 
casket, and which she said, contained the means of getting rid of her enemies, 
and acquiring good inheritances. Mademoiselle Huet saw that the box contained 
sublimate of mercury in powder and in paste. Afterwards, when the fumes of 
the wine had evaporated, the witness told the marchioness what she had said. 
«* Oh,” she said, “‘ I was talking nonsense ;"’ butat the same time she earnestly 
begged her not to repeat what she had heard. The marchioness (this witness added) 
was in the habit, when anything chagrined her, to say she would poison herself. 
She said there were many ways of getting rid of people when they stood in one’s 


way,—a bowl of broth was as good #s a pistol-bullet. The girl added, that she | 


had often seen La Chaussée with Madame de Brinvillier, who chatted familiar- 
ly with him; and that she bad heard the marchioness say, ‘‘He is a good lad, 
and bas been very serviceable to me.” Mademoiselle Villery, another witness, 
declared that she had seen La Chaussée on a very familiar footing with Madame 
de Brinvillier ; that she had seen them alone together since the death of the 
magistrate ; that two days after the death of the counsellor, she made La 
Chaussee hide himself behind the bed curtains when the magistrate’s secretary 
came to see her. La Chaussée himself, on his examination, admitted this fact. 
Other persons related that La Chaussée, when he was asked how his master was 


during his illness, used to say, ** Oh, he lingers on, the -——!" adding a coarse | 


epithet; “he gives usa deal of trouble. I wonder when he will kick the 
bucket.” 

On the 4th of March 1673, the court of La Tournelle pronounced a sentence, 
whereby La Chaussee was convicted of having poisoned the magistrate and the 
counsellor, and condemned to be broke alive upon the wheel, after having been 
put to the question ordinary and extraordinary, to discover his accomplices , and 
the Marchioness de Brinvillier was condemned, by default, to be beheaded. Upon 
the turture, La Chaussée confessed his crimes, and gave a full account of all the 
transactions we have related, in so far as he was connected withthem. He was 
executed in the Place de Gréve, according to his sentence. 

Desgrais, an officer of the Marechaussée, was sent to Liege to arrest the 
marchioness. He was provided with an escort, anda letter from the king to the 
municipality of that city, requesting that the criminal might be delivered up. 
Desgrais was permitted to arrest her and carry her to France. 

She had retired to a convent, a sanctuary in which Desgrais durst not attempt 
to seize her ; he therefore bad recourse to stratagem. Disguising himself in an 


ecclesiastical habit, he paid her a visit, pretending that, being a Frenchman, he | 


could not think of passing through Liege without seeing a lady so celebrated fur 
her beauty and misfortunes. He even went so far as to play the gallant, and his 


imorous advances were as well received as he could desire. He persuaded the | 


aly to take a walk with him ; but they bad no sooner got into the fields than 
the lover transformed hiraself into a police-officer. He arrested the lady, and put 


ver into the hands of his followers, whom he had placed in ambush near the spot ; 


and then, having obtained an order from the authorities to that effect, he made a 
search in her apartment. Under her bed he founda casket, which she vehement- 
iy insisted on having returned to her, but without effect. She then tried to bribe 


her retreat she had carried on an intrigue with a person of the name of Theria. 
To him she wrote a letter, (which she intrusted to her confidant, ) beseeching him 


to come with all haste and rescue her from the hands of Desgrais. Ina second | 
letter she told him that the escort consisted only of eight persons, who could | 


—— 


* This incident has suggested to Sir Walter Scott the catastrophe of the diabolical 
Alasco, in KENILWORTH- ‘ 

“The old woman assured Varney that Alasco had scarce eaten or drunk since her 
master’s departure, living perpetually shut up in the laboratory, and talking as if the 
World’s continuance depended on what he was doing there » ? 

“*] will teach him that the world hath other claims on him,’ said Varney, seizing @ light 

\d going in search of the alchemist. He returned, after a considerable absence, very 


ich we felt ‘s lutely compel] rn | 
e, but vet with his habitual sneer on his cheek and nostril. ‘Our friend, he said, ‘has | and the unceremonious manner In which we felt absolutely compelled to sure | 
i him out, had determined him no doubt to quit a place, the hospitality of which | 








xhaled. 

“*How! what mean you?” said Foster; ‘run away—fled with my forty pounds, that 
‘ionld have been multipiled a thousand fold? I will have Hue and Cry” 

**1T will tell thee a snrer way,’ said Varney. 

“<lfow ! which way ? exclaimed Foster. ‘1 will have back my forty pounds—I deem- 

\ them as surely a thousand pounds multiplied—I will have back my in-put at the 


Croix and her, through the instrumentality of La Chaussée. 

At length, by a sentence of the supreme criminal court of Paris, on the 16th 
of July 1676, Madame de Brinvillier was convicted of the murder of her father 
and her two brothers, and of having attempted the life of her sister, and con- 
| demned to make the amende honorable before the door of the principal church of 
| Paris, whither she was to be drawn in a hurdle, with her feet bare, a rope about 
| her neck, and carrying a burning torch in her hancs ; from thence to be taken to 
\the Place de Gréve, her head severed from her body on a scaffold, her body 
| burnt, and her ashes thrown to the wind; after having been, in the first place, 

put to the question ordinary and extraordinary, to discover her accomplices. 
Though she had denied her crimes as long as she had any hope of escape, she 
confessed everything after condemnation. During the latter days of her life, she 
| was the sole object of public curiosity. An immense multitude as-embled to 
| see her execution, and every window on her way to the Place de Gréve was 
| crowded with spectators. Lebrun, the celebrated painter, placed himself in a 
| convenient situation for observing her, in order, probably, to make a study for his 
| * Passions.” Among the spectators were many ladies of distinction, to some of 
whom, who bad got very near her, she said, looking them firmly in the face, and 
with a sarcastic smile, ‘A very pretty sight you are come to see!” 
_ Madame de Sevigné gives an account of this execution the day it took place, 
in a tone of levity which is nota little offensive, and unbecoming a lady of her 
unquestionable elegance and refinement. #* Well!” she says, ‘it is all over, 
and La Brinvillier is in the air. Her poor little body was thrown into a large 
fire, and her ashes scattered to the winds; so that we breathe her, aud there is 
no saying but this communication of particles may produce among us some 
poisoning propensities which may surprise us. She was condemned yesterday. 
| This morning her sentence was read to her, and she was shown the rack; but 
| She said there was no occasion for it, for she would tell everything. According- 
| ly she continued till four o'clock giving a history of her life, which is even more 
frightful than people supposed. She poisoned her father ten times successively 
| before she could accomplish her object; then her brothers; and her revelations 
| were full of love affairs and pieces of scandal. She asked to speak with the 
| procureur géneral, and was an hour with him; but the subject of their conversa- 
tion isnot known. At six o'clock she was taken with a rope round her neck, to 
Notre Dame, to make the amende honourable. She was then replaced in the 
hurdle, in which I saw her drawn backwards, with a confessor on one side and 
the hangman on the other. It really made me shudder. ‘Those who saw the 
| execution say she ascended the scaffold with a great deal of courage. Never 
| was such a crowd seen, nor such excitement and curiosity in Paris.” In another 
letter the fair writer says, ‘“* A word more about La Brinvillier. She died as she 
lived, that is boldly. When she went into the place where she was to undergo 
| the question, and saw three buckets of water, ‘ They surely are going to drown 
| 








me,’ she said; ‘for they can’t imagine that 1am going to drink all this.” She 
heard her sentence with great composure. When the reading was nearly finished, 
she desired it to be repeated, saying, ‘ The hurdle struck me at first, and prevent- 
ed my attending to the rest.’ On her way to execution she asked her confessor 
to get the executioner placed before her, ‘that I may not see that scoundrel 
| Desgrais.’ she said, ‘who caught me.’ Her confessor reproved her for this sen- 
| tment, and she said, ‘Ah, my God! I beg your pardon. Let me continue, then, 
| to enjoy this agreeable sight.’ She ascended the scaffold alone and barefooted, 
| and was nearly a quarter of an hour in being trimmed and adjusted for the block 
by the executioner; a piece of great cruelty which was loudly murmured against. 
Next day persons were seeking for her bones, for there was a belief among the 
people that she was a saint. She had two confessors, she said; one of whom 
| enjoined her to tell everything, and the other said it was not necessary. She 
| laughed at this difference of opinion, and said, ‘ Very well, I am at liberty to do 
| as I please.’ She did not please to say anything about her accomplices. Pe- 
nautier will come out whiter than snow. ‘The public is by no means satisfied.” 
This Penautier was a man of wealth and station, holding the office of treasu- 
rer of the province of Languedoc and of the clergy. He was dicovered to have 
| been intimately connected with St. Croix and Madame de Brinvillier and strongly 
suspected of having been a participator in their crimes. He was accused by the 

| widow of M. de St. Laurent, receiver general of the clergy, of having employed 
| St. Croix to poison her husband, in order to obtain his place, and of having ac- 
complished this object by means of a valet whom St. Croix had got into her hus- 


| 


band’s service. Penautier was put in prison; but Madame de Sevigné says that | 


| the investigation was stifled by the influence of powerful protectors, arnong whom 


| were the Archbishop of Paris and the celebrated Colbert. In one of her letters | 


| she says, ‘‘ Penautier is fortunate ; never was a man so well protected. Ie will 
get out of this business, but without being justified in the eyes of the world. 
| Extraordinary things have transpired in the course of this investigation ; but they 
| cannot be mentioned.” He was released, resumed the exercise of his offices, 


| luxurious table ; but his character with the public was irrecoverably gone. Car- 


| dinal de Bonzy who had to pay some annuities with which his archbishopric of | 


| Narbonne was burdend, survived all the annuitants, and said that, thanks to his 
| star! he had buried them. Madame de Sevigné, seeing him one day in his car- 
| riage with Penautier, said to a friend, ** There goes the Archbishop of Narbonne 
|} with Avs star !” 
| The Marquess of Brinvillier is never mentioned in the course of the proceed- 
| ings in this extraordinary case, and there are no traces of his subsequent life. Mad. 
| de Sevigné says that he petitioned for the life of his chére moitie. Wretched as 
he must have been, he is the less entitled to sympathy because his own dissolute 
| character contributed to bring his misfortunes upon himself. He probably spent 
| his latter days in the deepest retirement, hiding himself from the world, as the 
bearer of a name indissolubly associated with crime and infamy. 


THE GURNEY PAPERS. NO. IX. 
| [Continued from the last Albion.} 
With one o’clock—the hour of luncheon—came Sniggs, and his report was 


. . ! 
| such as toconvince me that no hope remained of saving the boy; it then struck 


me that I would wait until the event occurred, and immediately afterwards start 
for Bath to break the news to Cuthbert; then I resolved upon writing, anticipa- 
| ting in my letter the worst which might happen. Sniggs worried me with tech- 
| nicalities, and the smell of the camphor with which he was highly perfumed re- 


| whole establishment had been rendered proof against the infection, still the baby 
| was yet unarmed, and when I saw him deliberately sit down to help hinself to 
| cold fowl and tongue, and ask the servant for some hot potato and cold butter, 
my patience was severely tested. ; 
| Yet why should I have been vexed and irritated? What was poor Tom Fal- 
| wasser to him? He was his patient, and promised to be a valuable one, had his 
| recovery excited his father-in-law’s gratitude—but else Tom, uninteresting as it 
| must be confessed he was while in health, interested not my worthy friend the 
apothecary more than any other lout who might be put under his care for cure. 
| Sniggs evidently enjoyed his repast, and from him I learned that Daly had ac- 
tually left Blissfold ; the state of mind in which he found the Rector and myself, 


could not have appeared to him in any very favourable light It was, however, 
a seasonable relief to me to be assured of his absence. All that I had to re- 
proach myself with was, the not having taken a favourable opportunity to in- 
quire if any pecuniary aid would be essentially serviceable to him. I consoles 








‘Go hang thys If, then, and sue Alasco in the devil’s court of Chancery, for thither he | myself, however, upon this point with the belief that if he felt bims« lf at any 
ee nee ee enna.” | time “ hard ran” he would make no scruple in applying to me for assistance 
«ow '—what doest thou mean }—is he dead "" , the face and body.| “Gad !"" said Sniggs, “this 1s an awkward job—Master Tom's dy at my 
‘Ay, truly is he,’ said Varney, ‘and properly swollen already in the face and ody. | house—infectious disease—keep away patients—never had such a thing happen 
ad been mixrg some of his devil’s medicines, and the glass mask which he used con- 10use—1 18 Gis beta hips Py 
‘ntly. had fallen from his face, so that the subtie poison entered the brain and did its to me before—odd circumstance—deuced uniucky ‘ , on wer 
te | Jt is, indeed.” said I, thinking at the same time of the two bottics of cherry 
‘Sancta Mania "’ said Foster ; ‘I mean God in his mercy preserve us from covetous- , 


ddeadly sin?” 





| teandy i 


“You know Dr. Fuz by sight,” said Sniggs, still eating—‘ the old man at 
Bassford—retired from practice now ; did live here five-and-twenty years ago— 
comes to church sometimes—sits in the chancel opposite the Rector—he had a 
patient in his house—did_ I ever tell you that, Sir?” : 

“I think not,” said I, in a tone which ought to have induced a belief that I did 
no! particularly wish to hear it then. , be 

“Deuced odd,” said my friend. ‘ Fuz was riding home one night from visit- 
ing, and was stopped by a highwayman—things now getting out of fashion. 
‘Money or your life!’ said the fellow. Fuz pulled up—a man who had saved so 
many other lives instinctively desired to preserve his own. ‘ Don’t abuse me, 
Sir—you shall have all Ihave got.’ Dark as it was, the remotest recesses of the 
Doctor's pockets were hunted in order to satisfy the rapacity of the robber, and 
twenty guineas, a ten-pound note, a few shillings, and a gold watch, were deli- 
vered to the marauder, who, making the Doctor a graceful bow, wished him @ 
good evening, and went his way. Fuz—fond of money as he was, and deeply 


regretting his watch, the heir-loom of the Fvzzes—put spurs to his horse, which, 
as George Colman says, 








was indeed a very sorry hack, 

But that’s of course, 

For what’s expected from a horse 

With an apothecary on his back ?” 

He! he! he! So, away goes Fuzas hard as he could with such cavalry— 
reaches home—rushes into the arms of Mrs. F., and bids her thank Providence 
that he is returned safe and sound, although deprived of his gold, silver, notes, 
watch, and ornamental appendages. 

‘*** What are ornaments compared with your life?’ exclaimed the affectionate 
female Fuz. ‘Ido thank Providence—think no more of the money, love—it 
is, as they say, only mounting twenty or thirty pair of stairs ext week, and it 
will all return.’ And after this sweet parley they sat themselves down to 
supper. 

‘* Scarcely had they entered fully into the enjoyment of the sociable meal be- 
fore a loud ringing at their gate aroused them from their comforts. 

““*T know what it is,’ said Fuz; ‘Mrs. Rattletrap is 

“What, I can’t say,” said Sniggs, ‘for the rest of the Doctor's supposition 
was cut short by the entrance of one of the servants, who announced that a gen- 
tleman had been fired at by a highwayman not a quarter of an hour before, and 
severely wounded. His horse, from which he had fallen, had escaped, and two 
labourers who had found him lying on the ground groaning heavily had brought 
him direct to the Doctor’s door. 

“Up jumped the Doctor, out he ran, and there sure enough found a gentle- 
man bleeding and looking excessively pale: he had him carried into one of the 
parlours, and laid upon a sofa—his coat was taken off, and upon examination it 
appeared that he had received a gun-shot wound in his left arm—the ball how- 
ever had passed clean through, marvellously escaping the heart of the sufferer, 
who, it was evident to the learned Fuz, was rendered senseless by the fall from 
his horse rather than the effects of the shot. ‘The Doctor, who was one of the 
most humane of men, first bled his patient, and then when the gentleman was 
sufficiently recovered to comprehend the extent of his care and hospitality, told 
him that he could not think of letting him stir out that night, and had accordingly 
ordered a bed to be got ready for him. ‘The wounded stranger was quite over- 
powered by the courtesy of his doctor 

‘** Sir,’ said Fuz, ‘itis not mere common-place civility that I offer. It is a 
duty I owe to Providence, Sir ;—the villain who wounded you robbed me, Sir, 
not half an hour before, within twenty yards of the same place; if I had hap- 
pened to deny him, or to have had nothing about me, gad, Sir, I might have been 
shot instead of you.” 

‘** Very probably, Sir,’ said the gentleman, ‘I believe it is very bad policy to 
make any resistance—somebody is sure to suffer.’ 

*** Oh,’ said Fuz, ‘that’s very true; but the highwayman sometimes gets the 
worst of it.’ 

“* Yes,’ said the patient, ‘but I shall never try my hand again that way ; how- 
ever, your kindness, Sir, has been most seasonably bestowed, and 1 hope to be 
able to show you how very sensibly I feel it.’ 

*** Don’t mention it, Sir,’ said Fuz; ‘don’t fatigue yourself with talking— 
lean on me—I will show you the way to your room ;—you will find everything 








and lived in his former splendour. ‘The firsi people had no objection to enjoy his | 


| minded me of the danger likely to be incurred by his visit; for although the | 
yne of the officer's men, who pretended to listen to her, and betrayed her. During | 


comfortable, I hope. I shall bring you some gruel with a leetle very old Lisbon 
in it—Mrs. Fuz’s favourite tipple—and a leetle dry toast, and then you will 
get a comfortable night, as I hope, and in the morning I shall have the happi- 
— of presenting you to Mrs. F., and in two or three days all will be well 
again.’ 
«It should be observed,” continued Sniggs, “ not that 1 mean to question my 
old predecessor's philanthropy, but it is possible such a thing might have had its 
| effect—that, when he removed the stranger's coat and waistcoat, he—acciden- 
tally of course—perceived a good store of sterling coin in one of the pockets of 
the latter garment, which gave the provident Doctor a good, or rather a golden 
opinion of his chance customer, and seemed fully to justify the resistance which 
he had made to the highwayman’s attack. 

‘“**T can never thank you sufficiently,’ said the patient, as he toiled his way to 
the room appropriated to his use. Arrived at the apartment, the Doctor's own 
man was in attendance to assist and undress the opulent stranger. 

*** And now,’ said Fuz, ‘ now, my dear Sir, when you are comfortably in bed, 
and would like the gruel I spoke of, do as Lady Macbeth did— 
| ‘ Strike upon the bell,’ 
and [ will bring ‘the drink’ myself. There is something in your misfortune and 
my escape which specially binds me to you—so do as I prescribe.’ 

«Indeed, Sir,’ said the gentleman, ‘your kindness is far beyond anything I 
could have expected from a stranger.’ 

“** Not a word about it, Sir,’ said Fuz; ‘you see I act upon the best principle. 
You were a stranger, and J have taken you in.’ 

‘* Well,” said Sniggs, ‘the bell was struck—the gruel was taken—the patient 
shook the Doctor's hand, and they parted. ‘The Doctor entreating the patient if 
| he should feel the wound uneasy or any feverish symptoms should annoy him 
during the night, to ring his bell and summon him to his apartment. 
| What Fuz said to Mrs. F. in that season of perfect ingenuousness which. is 
comprised in the half-hour after retiring to rest, I know not,” continued Sniggs, 
| ** but the chances are that he congratulated himself upon having what he ealled 
| formed a connexion; he spoke with admiration of the manner of his guest, and 

certainly did not omit to substantiate all his favourable opinions by a reference to 
| the contents of his sinister waistcoat-pocket— 








‘ Gold is the strength, the sinews of the world ; 
The health, the soul, the beauty most divine ; 
A mask of gold hides all deformities,— 
Gold is hearen’s physic, life’s restorative.’ 
| So says Dekker, and so thought Fuz. 
“Well, Sir,” said Snigge, “the patient slept soundly—no bell rang, Fuz 
was equally at his ease, nor did he wake till nine. Up he gets—dresses with the 
nicest precision—and down to his patient in the best bed-room—taps at the door 
—no answer—taps again—still mute—‘ Gad! he’s dead!’ muttered Fuz; ‘te- 
| tanus, by Jove.’ In he bolts—rushes to the bed—there was the nest, but the 
| bird was flown. What did it mean? what could it mean !—where was he ? what 
was he! Inthe midst of his confusion, fuz threw his eyes upen a neat small 
table covered with a red cloth, whereon were deposited an inkstand, portfeuille, 
' and all the other implements for writing, upon which lay a note, without a super- 
| scription, which, being directed to nobody. might be meant for anybody. This 
| Fuz opened, and thus he read :— 
“«* Dear Sir,—I shall never forget your kindness. I felt it necessary to relieve 
you of my presence as soon as possible. You are much too good a fellow to 
| suffer. Under the pillow of my bed you will find twenty guineas and a ten 
pound note ; accept them without scruple, for they are your own; and im order 
further to show my sense of gratitude, ] beg to add, that if you will take the 
| trouble to walk to the second field on the right hand beyond the turmpike, you 

will find your watch, chain, and seals stuck into a hay-stack which stands in the 
| corner of it. 1} have to apologize for not having wound it up. I do not regret 
my wound, for if the two worthies who shot me last night had been as good- 
natured as you, I should never have had the pleasure of your acquaintance, and 
| you would never have got your own property back asa fee. Yours.’ 

‘*¢Gad so!’ cried the Doctor, ‘this is strange!’ The Doctor, however, did 
not lose much time before he lifted the pillow and found his money, and the first 
thing he did after he had breakfasted was to walk to the hay-stack and recover 
his watch. Wasn't that a good joke?” 

“Yes,” said I, having mechanically listened to the narrative. 

But,” continued he, having completely anatomized the chicken, “I must 
| be off again. You shall hear in an hour—and another bulletin before post- 


time.” 


“Jf it ends fatally,” said I, “I shall go to my brother—that I am resolved 
upon ? 

In this determination Sniggs strengthened me; and as soon as he had left the 
house, I went to Harriet, ia order to prepare her for my departure. Mrs. Wells 
had, for the first day since my wife's confinement, left her and gone to the Rec- 
tory accompanied by Fanny, so that J] had én opportunity of talking over our 
family matters without interruption; and since Harriet had now recovered suf- 
ficient strength to discuss the several points which appeared to press, It was 
a great comfort to me to find her views characterized by the same sweet, mild, 
and generous spirit which she had uniformly displayed in what I now began to 
fear mizht have been our brightest days. My anticipations with regard to my 
brother's conduct after the death of Tom seemed perfectly to agree with those 
of my wife; we felt that he was estranged from us, and that nothing was want- 
ing but such an event as this to sever entirely the bonds between us. 
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““What does it signify, Gilbert?” said Harriet ; “‘ we have a larger house than 
we want: a cottage will answer our purpose, and a plain, nice little garden will 
do just as well, without all this ground, and hothouses, and pineries, and luxuries. 
Oh no, dear ; so long as we have health we shall have happiness ; and, after all, 
Gilbert, we shall be more independent.” 

“ Come,” said J, ‘we will not make up our minds yet to the reality of our 
reverses: it is quite right, when one does depend upon the will of others, to be 
prepared for the worst ; and you delight me by the way in which you bend to the 
coming wave. Still, I will not suffer myself to think so ill of Cuthbert’s head 
or heart as even yet entirely to believe that we shall need to practice our philo- 
sophy.”’ 

Thus I said ; but did not feel as secure as I wished my poor love to imagine 
I did. 

While these things were passing at Ashmead, other affairs were in progress at 
the Rectory. Merman, who, to do him justice, was sincerely attached to Fanny, 
had followed his letter, and was actually ensconced in his old lodgiags in Bliss- 
fold within a few hours after Wells received it. Of this fact he apprised the 
worthy Rector, and it was in consequence of these prompt measures that Mrs. 
Wells and her daugliter had gone home to deliberate and to decide. 

It is impossible for me to say what were the arguments adduced pro and con, 
or who chiefly advocated the cause of the Lieutenant; but, as I have already 
stated, the moment that | heard that offended pride and true love were to be put 
in opposite scales, and that Miss Fanny was to hold the beam, I entertained very 
little doubt which would preponderate. 

I ought, perhaps, to mention that Miss Millicent Maloney had not been heard 
of by Mrs. Pennefather at the timeof the Lieutenant’s departure—a circumstance 
which induced her affectionate friend to believe that the companion of her flight 
was not altogether so unexceptionable as she had hoped. Jt turned out, moreover, 
that the young lady’s maid, Gibson, did not accompany her ; but, on thecontrary, 
was perfectly ignorant of her flight. Miss Maloney having sent her on an errand 
to the neighbouring town, desing her to wait there for her, she did wait until 
so long after the usual dinner hour at home, that she fancied she must have made 
some mistake and then returned; and, as she said herself, ** the very first sylla- 
ble as ever she heard of Miss Milly’s going was from Susan when she came into 
the house.”’ 

Nobody in the neighbourhood had seen Miss Maloney out in the afternoon, 
either alone or with anybody else; no horses had been ordered from, nor come 

to any of the inns in the town, nor to the alehouse in the village, nor had any 
carriage passed through since the morning. Where, how, when, ard with whom 
the young lady had migrated still therefore remamed a mystery. 

Not so the termination of the proceedings at the Rectory ; for, hearing the ap- 
proach of visitors across the lawn somewhere about four o’clock, I looked out and 
beheld four familiar faces, ‘‘wreathed in smiles,” looking up at the windows of 
Hairiet’s room. ‘They belonged to the Rector and his lady, who walked first, 
and to Fanny Wells and Licutenant Merman, who followed arm-in-arm, just as 
happy and sociable as if nothing had happened to ripple the course of their true 
leve. 

I welcomed the young couple—for now they were avowedly a pair—and shook 
my future brother-in-law by the hand, with a determination to make the best of 
it, and silently wishing that the service of his country might require his presence 
in some field of glory far from the quiet plains of Ashmead. 

It was now drawing near post time, and [I was was waiting most impatiently 
for Sniggs, or a despatch from him, in order to regulate my proceedings. It was 
just five, and! grew dreadfully uneasy, and began to pace up and down my library, 
when the door opened and the servant gave me a note from Sniggs, sealed with 
black wax. My fingers trembled as I opened it. Opened, however, it was, and 
I read: 


“Dear Sir,—The boy is less feverish, and I think things look better. You 
shall see me this evening. “ Yours, 
“S. Snices.” 

This unexpected report, of course, decided my stay ; and, accordingly, I wrote, 
to Cuthbert, a detailed account of Tom’s progress, and would have enclosed 
Snigg’s last hope-giving note, but I was sure that the word ‘boy’ would have 
excited all my brother's ire, and given an idea of neglect and carelessness in our 
proceedings, so I copied it, leaving the fact and substituting the word patient for 
the less respectful monosyllable which I found in the original. 

I confess [ was quite delighted with the bulletin, wordedas it might have been ; 
for, when the crisis seemed to be so evidently at hand, every cross word | had ut- 
tered with regard to young Falwasser seemed to rise up in judgment against me, 
although when he was well I scarcely ever saw a human being [ hated so much. 

We are strange creatures, and J, perhaps, one of the oddest; however, | 
ate my dinner with abetterappetite than I expected ; and after it was over, drank, 
conjointly, the healths of Fanny Wells and Lieutenant Philip Merman. This 
seemed strangest of all.—[T'0 be Continued. ] 


——E 
BRIGHTON FAIR. 

I must confess a vagabond inclination for the vulgar pleasures of a fair. The 
mingled sounds of the mimic penny-trumpet, the rattle, and the toy-drum, the 
grinding of the barrel-organs, the clashing of cymbals, and the whole miscellaneous 
eoncert of discordant music is always very exhilarating, and never more so than 
when it breaks in upon the monotonous routine of a fashionable watering-place. 

About eight o'clock upon a fine warm September’s evening I quitted my 
temporary residence onthe Marine Parade, and, crossing the Steyne mingled in 
the parti-coloured stream of boys and girls, and children of alarger growth, which 
was flowing on towards “ Ireland’s Gardens,” where the Fair was held. 

The road, like a grocer’s shop on a July day, was swarming with flies. All 
the beaux were unbent, and the belles bending to beaux, as they greeted each 
other on the way, ridiculing the idea of going toa fair, and yet all pushing 
forward to the scene of the annual Saturnalia. The countenances of the many 
fashionable females I recognised in the crowd encouraged me in the pursuit. 
“Sweet creatures !” thought I, ** they at least will not censure my predilection 
in favour of such a pastime. Indeed, it would be sheer ingratitude in them to 
contemn my devotion to the fair !”’ 

I entered the gardens. On two sides of the spacious green the cake and toy- 
booths andthe shows were ranged, forming an angle. ‘The children, who had 
parents or pence, were admiring the spice-nuts and gilt-gingerbread, and the 
fragile and many-coloured allurements of the former, while a well-ordered mob 
were listening and laughing at the stentorian invitations of the bawling proprietors 
of the latter places of scenic, dramatic, and intellectual entertainment. Every booth 
with its neat white cloth, looked like the aproned lap of acapacious grand-mamma 
filled with nice things for distribution among her children’s ecbildren. The 
laughing looks and the exclamations of the sun-burnt little rogues filled my heart 
with pleasure and emptied my pockets of the coppers wherewith I had stored them 
for the occasion. 

As the twilight faded the smaller part of the joyous multitude gradually disap- 
peared from the festive scene, and the number of servant-maids, smart shopmen, 
sailors, and fishermen almost imperceptibly increased. ‘The coloured lamps burned 
brighter, and gave the place the appearance of the jewel bearing trees in the 
fruit-gardens of Aladdin. A party commenced a country-dance on the green, 
which was soon lengthened by new-comers, and even some of the genteeler 
people, inspired by the scene, contrived to get up a quadrille without the aid ot! 
a master of theceremonies. Although adiniring the freedom and good-humour 
with which they entered into the prevailing spirit of the hour, my dancing days 
were long since past, and I therefore moved on and mingled with the motley mob 
before the principal show. 

Here Mr. Merryman, having performed a preludio upon the salt-box with a 
rolling pin, with all the “con spirito” and force which the compass of that favour- 
ite instrument allows, had just placed the box under his left arm, and was 
extending the rolling-pin, d/a truncheon, in his right, when the proprietor of the 
adjoining booth, dressed in a white hat and red coat, extended his body over the 


adjoining show, in order to catch the attention of Mr. Merryman’s customers, and 
bawled out, 


“ This is the show '!” 

“ And this is the substance !” exclaimed Mr. Merryman. 
men, that man’sa Radical—look at his hat! A roar of laughter folluwed this 
allusion. ‘ The only sign of good sense he has shown is his endeavour to thrust 
himself into our splendid and incomparable Thespian Establishment! The only 
animal worth seeing is himself; for, as youobserve, he isa kind of amphibious 
nondescript—being half beaver and half donkey, which is the cause of his expo- 
sing himself!” 

Another peal of laughter followed this spirited expression of party feeling on 
the part of the indignant Mr. Merryman. 

“Only tuppence, and children half-price !” emphatically exclaimed the rival. 

“If you pay your money there,” said Merryman, “ you will most certainly be-- 
let in. Here, here is the place, where allthe money you lay out will produce 
a profit! We have travelled the country far and wide to gather materials for 
your amusement ; and you will find, and must confess, that we have progressed 
withthe march of intellect. We fearlessly challenge competition ; and if any 
individual, ignorantly blind to our superior merit, shall declare he is dissatisfied, 
and that we have made a fool of him, we will refund his money. Walk up, 
ladies and gentlemen, and you will find a feast of wit here, where you may not 
only feed but carry , 
twelvemonths. 


‘“« Ladies and gentle- 


away scraps enough to entertain your friends for the next 
Only threepence '—four for a shilling! Why it's as cheap as 
mackerel, and much more nourishing; forevery one mav laugh and grow fat, if 
he choose, without the trouble of mastication. Walk up, ladies and gentlemen— 
walk up!” 

The wit and drollery of Mr. Merryman won upon his auditory, and they began 
to mount the wide-extended steps, from three to six abreast, and having 


t paid 
their money for admission, the platform was soon left clear of the perfor: 


ners, 


whose services were wanted on the stage, giving an opportunity to the Radical, 
who had so unwarrantably ventured on the precincts of his neighbour, to * explain,” 
and win over an audience from the crowd. 

When I again approached the Thespian Establishment a “delighted and over- 
flowing” audience were coming out. [ 

*« Now, ny merry customers all,” exclaimed the unwearied clown, “‘ walk up! 
walk up! and we will rejoice the very cockles of your hearts for the small cost 
of threepence! Is it not worth double the money, father!” exclaimed he, 
addressing a broad shouldered Sussex farmer. 

The rustic grinned at being addressed ; and I heard the words, “ Deep as 
Garrick !” ‘ 

Not equalled since the days of Garrick, he says!” said the unblushing Mr. 
Merryman. ‘The farmer grinned again, and descended withthe crowd, leaving a 
‘clear stage” for the antics of the outside performers. 

The clown then proceeded to accompany a sort of six-handed reel, performed 
by his gorgeously-spangled brother-comedians, upon his favourite instrument. At 
the conclusion of the serpentine evolution Mr. Merryman began eating fire amid 
the loud applause of his ruder audience. 

‘““Now doesn’t that beat snap-dragon,” cried he, “all to timber ! Don’t be 
alarmed ladies, my heart’s already ina flame with yourcharms, and this 1s the way 
I fecd the combustion! ‘Though no posture-master, | can put my /ow in my 
inouth as cleverly as the best of ’em.” : 

After this feat with his fow, he turned to a be-rouged gentleman with a hat and 
feathers, a black velvet fly jacket, white pantaloons, and yellow boots, with a 
riding-whip in his hand. 

“T say, Mister Master,”’ said he. 

“ Well, Mr. Merryman, and what—do—you—say 2” said the other. 

“Why did the dun cow not know her tail when she saw it in the pond?” 

« Don't—know—Mr. Merryman.” 

“« Why, ‘cause she had never seen it—before—to be sure,”’ replied the clown. 

A laugh of course followed this solution of the query. 

‘“* Now here's a puzzler,’’ continued he. ‘*‘ Why is a cabbage run to seed like a 
lover! Give itup! Because it has lost its heart !” 

Another encouraging shout from the rustics succeeded. 

““What were the last words of the trumpeter when he was gored by the 
parson’s bull; Why, blow the horns! to be sure, for that was in his vocation. 1 
say, Gaffer,” said he, addressing a “‘joskin in the crowd, whose mouth was 
extended from ear to ear with an awful grin of approbation, * if you’ve cut 
your tooth of wisdom, can’st tell me what are the three domestic delights of a 
poor man on a cold day?” 

“Noa,” replied the party. ‘ What be they, ey?” 

“Why, a‘ nagging’ wife, the tooth-ache, and nochips to boil the pot with- 
a!” 

“Bravo, Mr. Merryman!” exclaimed the ‘ Master ;’ “‘ you shall have a bowl 
of gooseberry fool.” 

“ One fool at a time, if you please,” cried Mr. Merryman. ‘Pray can any 
other fool tel! another fool what is the height of luxury? You—or you—or 
yout None! then J’ll elucidate your ponderosity, and dazzle the eyes of your 
@ntellectuality with the brightness of my intelligence. Know, then, that the height 
of luxury is—-a tight boot on a July day with a sharp peg in the heel of it. 
Now, mend that boot if ye can, ye cobblers of conundrums !” 

And he commenced capering among the dancers in the most agile and ludicrous 
manner, accompanied by the roars of his auditory. He certainly wasa fellow 
of infinite humour, and [ regret that my treacherous memory has let slip many 
bright specimens of his glittering nonsense. 

At the conclusion of his Terpsichorean efforts he again presented himself, 
assuming and caricaturing the character of a candidate at an election. 

“Men of Sussex ™ said he, oratorically, sawing the air with nis extended 
arms, ‘ta dissolution of the house having just taken place, I again have the 
honour of appearing before you to solicit the favour of your suffrages! and I 
firmly trust that the manner in which I performed my arduous duties on the last 
occasion I had the honour of serving you, will have sufficiently testified my 
heartfelt zeal for your welfare and approbation. My principles are too well 
known to require me to pledge myself to the performance of my duties; and yet, 
should you require it, behold! I am ready to be‘ put up the spout’ for your 
benefit ; although, in tenderness, I ought to resist such a request, for you would 
never be ahle to redeem me, for, without vanity, I may say there’s no duplicate of 
your humble servant! Gallant men of Sussex! I call upon you to support the 
fair. 

“Ladies of Sussex! ’tis your cause I advocate, and I deserve some support at 
your hands in gratitude, for all my life I have endeavoured to uphold the interests 
of the fair! ‘Then come tothe poll! Remember a fair is like a lady’s ear- 
ring, there being only one ina year! and now's your only chance. Walk up! 
walk up! three pence is a qualification! Here’s reform and liberality ; why, 
*tis nothing less than universal suffrage! Come, then, and lay down your half- 
crowns, your shillings, and your sixpences, and you shall have all the change you 
desire. Yes, you shall find us Radicals in our promises and true Tories in our 
performances !” 

I felt that the ‘show’ deserved patronage, and yet must confess I had no incli- 
nation to mount the stage; I was, however, determined that the concern should 
not be a loser by my mauvaise honte, and had no difficulty in finding a representa- 
tion of four deputies among the urchins in the crowd. I am happy tosay thatmy 
example was liberally followed by many of the “ genteeler folk.”’ 

I now lounged along the range of cake and toy booths, anxious for the repeti- 
tion of the merry tricks and quips, and quirks of our motley hero. 

I had just yielded to the pressing instance of a smart “ patissiére ” to purchase 
a bag of the “‘ best spice nuts’? which she was ‘putting up” for me, when the 
sound of a gong suddenly startled me, and turning hastily about, I observed that 
the performances were just over. I hurriedly threw down half-a-crown, and 
seizing my “fairing,” turned my steps eagerly to the chosen spot, fearful of losing 
a particle of Mr. Merryman’s quaint and laughter-moving speech. 

A young serving-lass was pushing and anxiously endeavouring to penetrate the 
mob, evidently in pursuit of some object. 

‘Seeking for a lover, my dear!”’ asked Mr. Merryman. 

“No; I've lost my shoe,” pettishly replied the girl. 

‘A shoe !”’ said the clown: ‘ it must be a slipper, and a very shabby one, too, 
to desert such a pretty foot. Yes, really ‘tis barbarous—nay, shocking—to slip 
| from such a fair—and well-darned stocking !” 
| Mr. Merryman now began to “ hunt the slipper,” which he soon found, and pre- 
sented to the blushing damsel. The platform was speedily cleared again, and the 
same evolutions were recommenced by the untiring company to the boisterous 
clang of cymbals, drums, and trumpets. 

«This is what I call life,” exclaimed Mr. Merryman: “ cutting and shuffling is 
the order of theday! There they go in and out, like so many wriggling eels in 
| a fish-basket ; and that’s the way to make your way in the world now-a-days. 

Your straight-forward fool only runs his head against a post, and comes to a stand- 
still! Commend me to a knave!—Knaves are sharp blades, and honest men 
| their handles !”’ 





| **And pray, Mis-ter Merry-man—what—are—you'” demanded the master, 
laying an emphasis upon every syllable and word. 
*“A fool!” replied Mr. Merryman; “and every fool is an honest man, and 
| every honest man a fool, that’s my philosophy.” 

“And pray, Mr. Merryman—what—am—I !” demanded the otber. 

* You're another !” 

“Call me a fool?” 

“To be sure,” replied Mr. Merryman; “for if you were a wise man, you'd 
‘know yourself’ and have no occasion to ask questions!” Hereupon, spinning 
round upon one leg, @ la mrouette, he snatched up a hoop bound with red cloth, 
and began twisting himself through it, throwing it over his arms, and head, with 
the most dexterous rapidity. 

‘That's what [ call a ‘round game,’” said he, breathless with his exertions, 
and offering it to his master, ‘‘ would you like to take ‘ a hand?” 

‘No; goon.” 

“'Thank-ye,” replied he; “but if I goon, I shall go off for want of breath.” 

“Disobey me, and J’ll discharge you directly, Sirrah,”’ said the master, with 
mock authority. 

“ That's just what I want, Mister Master.” 

“ What, to be discharged ?” 


“Yes ; that is to say, /et-off ! which is one and the same thing to a fool and a 
duck-gun !” 


Here the indefatigable fellow again began capering among the corps dramatique, 
and at the conclusion, immediately commenced the following invitation to the 
crowd. 

‘* Now my merry masters and mistresses all, walk up, and taste of the delight- 
ful banquet we have catered for your amusement. Here, tragedy, comedy, and 
farce, are combined to move you to tears, and win your smiles. Here the thin 
may grow fat with laughter, and the fat sup full of horrors, and dwindle to the 
size of a Kentish hop-pole! Come, then, and down with your dust! onlv three- 
pence. he only legitimate drama in the whole fair! All the rest are mere 
‘ by-blows,’ and fathered by fools! Here you will find, not only the gold and 
glitter, but the ginger-bread, good, spicy, and substantial. Allow me, Sir, to lend 
you a hand!” continued he, stooping to a wooden-legged sailor, who was ‘ stump- 
ing’ upthe steps ; “JI wouid willingly lend you a leg to boot, had I one to spare 
Walk up, ladies, the front row is still vacant, and there you may not only see, but 
be seen. Now, farmers of Sussex, ye first of corn-cutters, put your best legs 
foremost. It always delights my heart to welcome the agricultural interest ; they 
are allsharp and good-tempered blades. Raisers of crops, and crops of razors ! 
walk up, walk up, the room and the ‘ company ’ are both extensive.” 

The booth was speedily filled, and I again sauntered from the spot, when one of 
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those sudden showers so frequent in Brighton, drove me from the scene 
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of noi 
bustle, and rude merriment, and hailing the first * fly,’ I drove home to my ibdgine’ 
perfectly delighted with the evening's entertainment. ’ 

On the morning after the conclusion of the Fair, I turned my steps towards the 
gardens. Most of the booths were dismantled, and many of the show people 
had packed up and departed. The Thespian establishment, too, had nearly com. 
pleted its travelling arrangements. A long cart covered with the scenery and the 
paraphernalia of the drama alone remained, with its horseless shafts extendeq 
along the ground like a couple of bony arms waiting to embrace the lean ribs of 
the ‘‘ hack ” to transport it to the place of its next destination. 

Several trunks were scattered over the path and green; and a man with sandy 
hair, deeply pitted with the small-pox, was issuing his orders to his assistants. 
diligently applying his hammer, to secure the “ properties.” He was in his 
shirt-sleeves, wore a pair of large corded, light-coloured inexpressibles, dirty 
white cotton stockings, and high-low, heavy-nailed boots. He appeared the mas- 
ter of the concern, for he was ordering about him, and certainly in no very zood 
humour. 

‘*T hope,” said I, “that you have made a good harvest ?” 

“ Pretty well, Sir, I thank you, considering the times,” saidhe; “but fairs are 
not what they used to be: the people fancy themselves so clever that we find 
it difficult to please them now-a-days. The merest clown now sets up for a 
critic, and fancies, because he can read, he has brains, and feels much more plea- 
sure in finding fault with what he don’t understand, than with being pleased with 
what he does.” 

‘Well, I am sure ‘your clown’ gave universal satisfaction,” said I, “ for my 
part I must confess I was infinitely amused by his exertions.” 

“I’m sure I’m much obliged to you,” said he; ‘ for the praise of the judi- 
cious few compensates us for many disagreeables. You are not, perhaps, aware, 
Sir, that you are now speaking to that ‘gifted individual’? continued he 
smiling. 

I was certainly what the old women call “ thunderstruck ’ at this intelligence ; 
and no doubt, my stare of astonishment tickled the ‘Clown,’ for he burst into a 
loud fit of laughter. 

“Ah, Sir.’ said he, ‘it’s a wonder what a difference a little white-washing 
makes ina mah !” 

When my amazement had abated, I continued the conversation, and found, 
upon inquiry, that he was the real and sole proprietor of the ‘“‘show.” Though 
no beauty, I certainly discovered that he was no ‘ordinary’ man, and proffering 
him a gratuity for the pleasure he had afforded me, I took my leave, delighted 
with my strange encounter with the First Fool of Brighton Fair. 

AurreD Croweavitt. 


_—_—_——— 


THE PICKWICK PAPERS. 


[Two numbers of the Pickwick Papers having reached us of a subsequent 
date to those republished in Philadelphia, we, at the request of many of our 
readers, give them insertion. The previous chapter concluded with the account 
of the arrest of Mrs. Bardell, by her lawyers, for the bill of costs incurred in 
the action against Mr. Pickwick for a breach of promise. } 


CHAPTER XLVI. 

IS CHIEFLY DEVOTED TO MATTERS OF BUSINESS, AND THE TEMPORAL ADVANTAGE 
OF DODSON AND FOGG.—MR. WINKLE REAPPEARS UNDER EXTRAORDINARY 
CIRCUMSTANCES; AND MR. PICKWICK’S BENEVOLENCE PROVES STRONGER 
THAN HIS OBSTINACY. 

Job Trotter, abating nothing of his speed, ran up Holborn, sometimes in the 
middle of the road, sometimes oa the pavement, and sometimes in the gutter, as 
the chances of getting along varied with the press of men, women, and children, 
and coaches in each division of the thoroughfare, and, regardless of all obstacles, 
stopped not for an instant until he reached the gate of Gray’s Inn. Notwith- 
standing all the expedition he had used, however, the gate had been closed a good 
half hour when he reached it, and by the time he had discovered Mr. Perker’s 
lauudress, who lived with a married, daughter, who had bestowed her hand upon 
a non-resident waiter, and occupied the one-pair of some number, in some street, 
closely adjoining to some brewery, somewhere behind Gray’s Inn Lane, it was 
within fifteen minutes of the time of closing the prison for the night. Mr. Low 
ten had still to be ferreted out from the back parlour of the Magpie and Stump ; 
and Job had scarcely accomplished this object, and communicated Sam Weller’s 
message, than the clock struck ten. 

“There,” said Lowten, “ it’s too late now. 
got the key of the street, my friend.” 

‘Never mind me,” replied Job, “I can sleep anywhere. But won't it be 
better to see Mr. Perker to-night, so that we may be there, the first thing in the 
morning 7” 

“Why,” responded Lowten, after a little consideration, “if it was in any body 
else’s case, Perker wouldn’t be best pleased at my going up to his house, but as 
it's Mr. Pickwick’s, I think I may venture to take a cab and charge it to the of- 
fice.” Deciding upon this line of conduct, Mr. Lowten took up his hat, and beg- 
ging the assembled company to appoint a deputy chairman, during his tempo- 
rary absence, led the way to the nearest coach stand, and summoning the cab of 
most promising appearance, directed the driver to repair to Montague Place, Rus- 
sell Square. 

Mr. Perker had had a dinner party that day, as was testified by the appearance 
of lights inthe drawing-room windows, the sound of an improved grand piano, 
and animproveable cabinet voice issuing therefrom; and a rather overpowering 
smell of meat which pervaded the steps and entry. In fact a couple of very 
good country agencies happening to come up to town at the same time, an agree- 
able little party had been got together to meet them, comprising Mr. Snicks the 
Life Office Secretary, Mr. Prosee the eminent counsel, three solicitors, one com- 
missioner of bankrupts, a special pleader from the Temple, a small-eyed peremp- 
tory young gentleman, his pupil, who had written a lively book about the law of 
demises, with a vast quantity of marginal notes and references ; and several other 
eminent and distinguished personages. From this society little Mr. Perker de- 
tached himself on his clerk being announced in a whisper; and repairing to the 
dining room, there found Mr. Lowten and Job Trotter looking very dim and 
shadowy by the light of a kitchen candle, which the gentleman who condescend- 
ed to appear in plush shorts and cottons for a quarterly stipend, had, with a becom- 
ing contempt for the clerk and all things appertaining to “the office,” placed upon 
the table. 

“Now, Lowten,” said little Mr. Perker, shutting the door, “‘ what’s the mat- 
ter? No important letter come in a parcel, is there?” 

“No, Sir,” replied Lowten. “This is a messenger from Mr. Pickwick, 

Sir.” 

“From Pickwick, eh?” 
what is it?” Bs: 
“Dodson and Fogg have taken Mrs. Bardell in execution for her costs, Su, 

said Job. 

“No!” exclaimed Perker, putting his hands in his pockets, and reclining agains? 
the sideboard. 

“Yes,” said Job. ‘It seems they got a cognovit out of her for the amount 03 
em, directly after the trial.” 

“By Jove!” said Perker, taking both hands out of his pockets and striking 
the knuckles of his right against the palm of his left, emphatically, ‘those are 
the cleverest scamps I ever had anything to do with!” 

‘‘ The sharpest practitioners J ever knew, Sir,” observed Lowten. 

“ Sharp!’ echoed Perker. ‘‘ There’s no knowing where to have them.” 

“Very true, Sir, there is not,” replied Lowten ; and then both master and man 
pondered for a few seconds with animated countenances, as if they were reflect- 
ing upon one of the most beautiful and ingenious discoveries that the intellect of 
man had ever made. When they had in some measure recovered from their 
trance of admiration, Job Trotter discharged himself of the rest of his commis~ 
sion. Perker nodded his head thoughtfully, and pulled out his watch. 

At ten precisely I will be there,” said the littleman. ‘Sam iz quite right. 
Tell him so. Will you take a glass of wine, Lewten?” 

‘No, thank you, Sir.” 

“You mean yes, I think,” said the little man, turning to the side-board for @ 
decanter and glasses. 

As Lowten did mean yes, he said no more upon the subject, but enquired of 
Job, in an audible whisper, whether the portrait of Perker, which hung opposite 
the fire-place, wasn’t a wonderful likeness, to which Job of course replied that it 
was. The wine being by this time poured out, Lowten drank to Mrs. Perker 
and the children, and Job to Perker. The gentleman in the plush shorts and cot- 
tons considering it no part of his duty to show the people from the office out, con- 
sistently declined to answer the bell, and they showed themselves out. The at- 
torney betook himself to his drawing-room, the clerk to the Magpie and Stump, 
and Job to Covent Garden Market to spend the night in a vegetable basket. 

Punctually at the appointed hour next morning the good-humoured little attor- 
ney tapped at Mr. Pickwick’s door, which was opened with great alacrity by Sam 
Weller. 

“Mr. Perker, Sir,” said Sam, announcing the visitor to Mr. Pickwick, who 
was sitting at the window ina thoughtful attitude. ‘ Wery glad you've looked 1n 
accidentally, Sir. Irayther think the gov’ner vants to have a vord and a half vith 
you, Sir.” 

Perker bestowed a look of intelligence upon Sam, intimating that he under- 
stood he was not to say he had been sent for: and beckoning him to approach 
whispered briefly in his ear. 

‘* Vy, you don’t mean that ‘ere, Sir?” said Sam, starting back in excessive sur- 
prise. 

Perker nodded and smiled. P 

Mr. Samuel Weller looked at the little lawyer, then at Mr. Pickwick, then @ 


You can’t get in to-night ; you've 


said the little man, turning quickly to Job. “ Well ; 
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the ceiling, then at Perker again ; grinned, laughed out-right, aud finally, catching 
up his hat from the carpet, without further explanation disappeared. 

«« What does this mean !”” enquired Mr. Pickwick, looking at Perker with as- 
tonishment. ‘* What has put Sam into this most extraordinary state ?” 

“Oh, nothing, nothing,” replied Perker. “Come my dear Sir, draw up your 
chair to the table. I have a good deal to say to you.” 

‘« What papers are those !’’ enquired Mr. Pickwick, as the little man deposited 
on the table a small bundle of documents tied with red tape. 

The papers in Bardell and Pickwick,” replied Perker, undoing the knot with 
his teeth. 

Mr. Pickwick grated the legs of his chair against the ground; and throwing 
himself into it, folded his hands and looked sternly—if Mr. Pickwick ever could 
look sternly—at his legal friend. 

“You don’t like to hear the name of the case !”’ said the little man, still busy- 
ing himself with the knot. 

«No, I do not indeed,” replied Mr. Pickwick. 

“Sorry for that,” resumed Perker, ‘“ because it will form the subject of our 
conversation.” bi. 

T would rather that the subject was never mentioned between us, Perkgr,” 
interposed Mr. Pickwick hastily. 

‘« Pooh, pooh, my dear Sir,”’ said the little man, untying the bundle, and glanc- 
ing eagerly at Mr. Pickwick out of the corners of hiseyes. ‘It must be men- 
tioned. I have come here on purpose. Now are you ready to hear what I have 
to say, my dear Sir? No hurry; if you are not, I can wait. I have got this 
morning’s paper here. Yourtime shall be mine. There.” Hereupon the litule 
man threw one leg over the other, and made a show of beginning to read, with 
great composure and application. 

“Well, well,” said Mr. Pickwick with a sigh, but softening into a smile 
at the same time. ‘* Say what you have to say ; it’s the old story I suppose?” 

“ With a difference, my dear Sir; with a difterence,” rejoined Perker, de- 
liberately folding up the paper and putting it into his pocket again. ‘Mrs. Bar- 
dell, the plaintiff in the action, is within these walls, Sir.” 

“T know it,” was Mr. Pickwick’s reply. 

“Very good,” retorted Perker. ‘ And you know how she comes here, I sup- 
pose ; | mean on what grounds, and at whose suit ?” 

“Yes; at least I have heard Sam’s account of the matter,” said Mr. Pick- 
wick, with affected carelessness. 

‘Sam's account of the matter,” replied Perker, “is, I will venture to say, a 
perfectly correct one. Well now, my dear Sir, the first question I have to ask, 
is, whether this woman is to remain here!” 

‘To remain here!’’ echoed Mr. Pickwick. 

“To remain here, my dear Sir,” rejoined Perker, leaning back in his chair, and 
looking steadily at his client. 

‘‘How can youask me?!” said that gentleman. 
Fogg; you know that very well.” 

“know nothing of the kind,” retorted Perker firmly. “It does not rest 
with Dodson and Fogg ; you know the men, my dear Sir, as wellasI do. It 
rests solely, wholly, and entirely with you.” 

“With me!” ejaculated Mr. Pickwick, rising nervously from his chair, and 
reseating himself directly afterwards. 

The little man gave a double knock on the lid of his snuff-box, opened it, took 
a great pinch, shut it up again, and repeated the words—* With you.” 

‘“‘T say, my dear Sir,” pursued the little man, who seemed to gather confidence 
from the snuff; ‘‘I say that her speedy liberation or perpetual imprisonment 
rests with you and you alone. Hear me out, my dear Sir, if you please, and do 
not be so very energetic, for it will only put you in a perspiration and do no good 
whatever. I say,” continued Perker, checking off cach position on a different 
finger, as he laid it down; ‘I say that nobody but you can rescue her from this 
den of wretchedness ; and that you can only do that, by paying the costs of this 
suit—both of plaintiff and defendant—into the hands of these Freeman Court 
sharks. Now pray be quiet, my dear Sir.” 

Mr. Pickwick, whose face had been undergoing most surprising changes during 
this speech, and who was evidently on the verge of a strong burst of indignation, 
calmed his wrath as well as he could ; and Perker, strengthening his argumenta- 
tive powers with another pinch of snuff, proceeded. 

“‘T have seen the woman this morning. By paying the costs, you can obtain 
a full release and discharge from the damages; and further—this I know is a far 
greater object of consideration with you, my dear Sir—a voluntary statement 
under her hand, in the form of a letter to me, that this business was, from the 
very first, fomented and brought about, by these men, Dodson and Fogg: that 
she deeply regrets ever having been the instrument of annoyance or injury 
» you; and that she entreats me to intercede with you, and implore your par- 

on. 


“If T pay her costs for her,” said Mr. Pickwick, indignantly; ‘a valuable 
document, indeed !” 

“No ‘if* in the case, my dear Sir,” said Perker, triumphantly. “There is 
the very letter I speak of. Brought to my office by another woman at nine 
o’clock this morning, before I had set foot in this place, or held any communica- 
tion with Mrs. Bardell, upon my honoar.’’ And selecting the letter from the 
parcel the little lawyer laid it at Mr. Pickwick’s elbow, and took snuff for two 
consecutive minutes without winking 

“Ts this all you have to say to me !”’ enquired Mr. Pickwick, mildly. 

“Not quite,” replied Perker. ‘*I cannot undertake to say at this moment, 

whether the wording of the cognovit, the nature of the ostensible consideration, 
and the proof we can get together about the whole conduct of the suit, will be 
sufficient to justify an indictment for conspiracy. I fear not, my dear Sir; they 
are too clever for that, I doubt. I do mean to say, however, that the whole facts, 
taken together, will be sufficient to justify you in the minds of all reasonable 
men. And now, my dear Sir, I putitto you. This one hundred and fifty pounds, 
or whatever it may be—take it in round numbers—is nothing to you. A jury 
has decided against you; well, their verdict is wrong, but still they decided as 
they thought right, and it 7s against you. You have now an opportunity, on easy 
terms, of placing yourself in a much higher position than you ever could by re- 
maining here ; which would only be imputed by people who did'nt know you to 
sheer, dogged, wrong-headed, brutal obstinacy; nothing else, my dear Sir, be- 
lieve me. Can you hesitate to avail yourself of it, when it restores you to your 
friends, your old pursuits, your health and amusements; when it liberates your 
faithful and attached servant, whom you otherwise doom to imprisonment for the 
whole of your life? and above all, when it enables you to take the very magnani- 
mous revenge—which { know, my dear Sir, is one after your own heart—of re- 
leasing this woman from a scene of misery and debauchery, to which no man 
should ever be consigned if I had my will, but the infliction of which, on any fe- 
male, is frightful and barbarous. Now I ask you, my dear Sir, not only as your 
legal adviser, but as your very true friend, will you let slip the occasion of at- 
taining all these objects and doing all this good, for the paltry consideration of a 
few pounds finding their way into the pockets of a couple of rascals, to whom it 
makes no manner of difference, except that the more they gain the more they'll 
seek, and so the sooner be led into some piece of knavery that must end ina 
crash? J have put these considerations to you, my dear Sir, very feebly and im- 
perfectly, but I ask you to think of them—turn them over in your mind as long as 
you please: I wait here most patiently for your answer.” 

Before Mr. Pickwick could reply, before Mr. Perker had taken one twentieth 
part of the snuff which so unusually long an address imperatively required to be 
‘ollowed up with, there was a low murmuring of voices outside, and then a hesi- 
tating knock atthe door. 

“Dear, dear,” exclaimed Mr. Pickwick, who had been evidently roused by his 
‘riend’s appeal; ‘what an annoyance that door is! Who is that !” 

‘Me, Sir,” replied Sam Weller, putting in his head. 

“TI can’t speak to you just now,” said Mr. Pickwick. ‘I am engaged at this 
moment, Sam.” 

“Beg your pardon, Sir,” rejoined Mr. Weller. ‘ But here’s a lady here, Sir, 
as says she’s somethin’ wery pa*tickler to disclose.” 

“Tcan’t see any lady,” replied Mr. Pickwick, whose mind was filled with 
visions of Mrs. Bardell. 

“T vouldn’t make too sure o’ that, Sir,” urged Mr. Weller, shaking his head. 
“If you know’d who was near, Sir, I rayther think you'd change your note; as 
the hawk remarked to himself yith a cheerful laugh, ven he heerd the robin red- 
breast a singin’ round the corner.” 

“ Who is it?” enquired Mr. Pickwick. 

“Vill you see her, Sir!” asked Mr. Weller, holding the door in his hand, as if 
he had got some curious live animal on the other side. 

: I suppose I must,” said Mr. Pickwick, looking at Perker. 

“Vell then, all in to begin,” cried Sam. “Sound the gong, draw up the cur- 
‘ain, and enter the two con-spirators.” 
As sam Weller spoke, he threw the door open, and there rushed tumultuously 
-_ the room, Mr. Nathaniel Winkle, leading after him by the hand the identi- 
ca! young lady who, at Dingley Dell, had worn the boots with the fur round the 
,/PS; and who, now a very pleasing compound of blushes and confusion, and 
lac silk, and a smart hat, and a rich lace veil, looked prettier than ever. 

. Miss Arabella Allen !”’ exclaimed Mr. Pickwick, rising from his chair. 

: No,” replied Mr. Winkle, dropping on his knees. “Mrs. Winkle. Pardon, | 
lay dear friend, pardon.” 


a] » . 
_ Mr Pickwick could scarcely believe the evidence of his own senses, and per 
aps . 


“Tt rests with Dodson and 


, would not have done so, but for the corroborative testimony afforded by the | 

countenance of Peiker, and the bodily presence, in the background, of | 
1 the pretty housemaid, who appeared to contemplate the proceeding with | 
lest satisfaction. 
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spectacles in great haste, and seizing both the young lady’s hands in his, kissed 
hera great number of times—perhaps a greater number than was absolutely ne- 
cessary—and then, still retaining one of her hands, told Mr. Winkle he was an 
audacious young dog, and bade him get up, which Mr. Winkle, who had been for 
Some seconds scratching his nose with the brim of his hat in a penitent manner, 
did ; whereupon Mr. Pickwick slapped him on the back several times, and then 
shook hands heartily with Perker, who, not to be behindhand in the compliments 
of the Occasion, saluted both the bride and the pretty lhousemaid with right good 
will, and having wrung Mr. Winkle’s hand most cordially, wound up his demon- 
strations of joy, by taking snuff enough to set any half dozen men, with ordinari- 
ly constructed noses, a sneezing for life. 

“Why, my dear girl,” said Mr. Pickwick, “how has all this come about? 
Come, sit down, and let me hear it all. How well she looks, doesn’t she Perk- 
er!” added Mr. Pickwick, surveying Arabella’s face with a look of as much 
pride and exultation, as if she had been his own daughter. 

“ Delightful, my dear Sir,” replied the little man. ‘If I were not a married 
man myself, I should be disposed to envy you, you dog, Ishould.” Thus 
expressing himself, the little lawyer gave Mr. Winkle a poke in the chest, which 
that gentleman reciprocated ; after which they both laughed very loudly, but not 
so loudly as Mr. Samuel Weller, who had just relieved his feelings by kissing the 
pretty housemaid under cover of the cupboard door. 

“Tecannever be grateful enough to you, Sam, I am sure,” said Arabella, 
with the sweetest smile imaginable. ‘1 shall not forget your exertions in the 
garden at Clifton.” 

‘Don’t say nothin’ wotever about it, Ma’m,” replied Sam. “TI only assisted 
rms Ma‘am; as the doctor said to the boy’s mother, arter he’d bled him to 
death.” 

“Mary, my dear, sit down,” said Mr. Pickwick, cutting short these compli- 
ments. ‘Now then—howlong have you been married, eh ?” 

. Arabella looked bashfully at her lord and master, who replied, ‘“ Only three 
ays.” 


“Only three days, eh!” said Mr. Pickwick. ‘Why, what have you been 
doing these three months !” 

‘“* Ah, to be sure,” interposed Perker ; ‘come, account for thisidleness. You 
see Mr. Pickwick’s only astonishment is, that it wasn’t all over months ago.” 

“Why the fact is,” replied Mr. Winkle, looking at his blushing young wife, 
that I could not persuade Bella to run away for a long time ; and when I had 
persuaded her, it was along time more before we could find an opportunity. 
Mary had to give a month's warning, too, before she could leave her place next 
door, and we couldn’t possibly have done it without her assistance.” 

“Upon my word,” exclaimed Mr. Pickwick, who by this time had resumed 
his spectacles, and was looking from Arabella to Winkle and from Winkle to 
Arabella, with as much delight depicted in his countenance as warm-heartedness 
and kindly feeling cancommunicate to the human face—“ upon my word! you 
seem to have been very systematic in your proceedings. And is your brother 
acquainted with all this, my dear?” 

**Oh, no, no,” replied Arabella, changing colour. ‘Dear Mr. Pickwick, he 
must only know it from you—from your lips alone. He is so violent, so prejudi- 
ced, and has been so—so anxious in behalf of his friend, Mr. Sawyer,” added 
Arabella, looking down, ‘‘ that I fear the consequences dreadfully.” 

** Ah, to be sure,” said Perker, gravely. ‘* You must take this matter in hand 
for them, my dear Sir. These young men will respect you when they would 
listen to nobody else. You must prevent mischief, my dear Sir. Hot blood— 
hot blood.”’ And the little man took a warning pinch, and shook his head doubt- 
fully. 


‘** You forget, my love,” said Mr. Pickwick, gently, ‘you forget that I am a 
prisoner.” 

‘* No, indeed I do not, my dear Sir,” replied Arabella. ‘I never ‘ave forgotten 
it; never ceased to think how great your sufferings must have been in this shock- 
ing place, but I hoped that what no consideration for yourself would induce you to 
do, a regard to our happiness might. If my brother hears of this first from you, I 
feel certain we shall be reconciled. He is my only relation in the world, Mr. 
Pickwick, and unless you plead for me, I fear I have lost even him. have done 
wrong—very, very wrong, I know.” Here poor Arabella hid her face in her 
handkerchief, and wept bitterly. 

Mr. Pickwick’s nature was a good deal worked upon by these same tears, but 
when Mrs. Winkle, drying her eyes, took to coaxing and entreating in the 
sweetest tones of a very sweet voice, he became particularly restless, and 
evidently undecided how to act, as was evinced by sundry nervous rubbings of his 
spectacle-glasses, nose, tights, head, and gaiters. 
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Square, Glasgow, with the usual masonic and other honours. At about twe- 
o'clock, the Magistrates of Glasgow, Professors of the University, Sheriffs eé 
Lanark, Dumbarton, Renfrew, the respective civic authorities, and other pabb« 
bodies, met in the Court-Hall. About half-past two the procession, flanked by 
the 9th lancers, proceeded from the Court-Hall, up the Saltmarket, along the 

Trongate and Argyle Street, to St. George’s Square, the site of the monrment. 

On arriving at the site, the Rev. Mr. M‘Leod offered up an eloquent and ixupres- 
sive prayer. After the ceremony of laying the foundation-stone had been cere 
pleted with the usual masonic benediction, 

The Lord Provost said— Principal Macfarlan and gentlemen we have performs»- 

ed an act, which, while it honours the dead, at the same time honours the 
living. By erecting a monument to departed genius, we leave to our posterity a 
tangible proof, that the generations among whom Sir Walter Scott lived, were im» 
so far worthy of him, that they could appreciate his merits. We have bees 
doing what, more perhaps than any other act, helps society forward in the read ef 
social improvement. Every monument erected to a great and good man, is am 
ever fresh moral lesson to the public, [cheers.] We have been doing what temds: 
to cement society—in all that concerns men—in the matters of public and de 
uestic life—in the certainties of this world, and the hopes of the next, Powe 
cheers.] ‘There are, and by our nature there ever must be, a diversity of opinians 
and reflections. But rivalry and emulation alienate men, and cultivate the Jess 
amiable passions, [great applause.] It is good, therefore, to seize on al! those 
occasions which can re-unite us in that love which is one of the best attribates 
of our nature: and what occasion can there be so well fitted for this purpess, 
as when men of every creed and every opinion which divide society, unite im 
common homage to the memory of some distinguished fellow-citizen. hear 
common admiration teaches them that, however widely they may differ, they sti 
have our common nature, and that the points of resemblance are exactly whaa as 
noblest about them. There could not be a mind more admirably constituted Sen 
producing this desirable effect, than that of the great man whose memory we 
meet tohonour. Those of his works, which will live with the nation’s lengnege 
are not controversial, stirring up strife: they are pictures of life, around whickall 
men gather to derive enjoyment. ‘Their distinguishing features are the power of 
noting and expressing the peculiarities of character, as well as fertility of inverm 

tion. We, from whose firesides—from the living inmates of whose demestic 

circle his characters were drawn—can feel and attest their identity with nator. 

We have sat at table with—we have shaken hands with—we have quarreled’ 
and been friends with—his Dandie Dinmonts, his Cuddie Headriggs, and Inst, 
though not least, his Bailie Nicol! Jarvies. There can be no testimony te the 
truth of his portraits so strong and credible as ours. But it ia from those less 
familiar with his prototypes that witness must be borne of the power and orgs 
nality of his genius. It has not been left to posterity to bear this testimony. Al 
ready his fame has been echoed back to us by distant lands, in which a different?s 
constituted society judges as impartially of his merits as the latest posterity wilt 
be able todo. It must be pardoned if we indulge ina feeling of self-congratele- 
tion, that while every where anxiety has been expressed to pay a tribute to the 
memory of Sir Walter Scott, Glasgow has been first to realize the honowrelwe: 
intention. He has deserved it at our hands; his heart and imaginaton were 
wedded to the old chivalrous times ; and yet no man has delineated with a mere 
graphic hand the peculiarities of the founders of that state of society in which 
we of this live—the originators of that self-reliance and persevering enterprve 
which has changed the face of the whole country around us, and which wii! 
change it to something nobler and better still. Gentlemen, I return my sincer 
acknowledgments to all who have assisted me in the discharge of this pheasingy 
and important duty, [applause]—to the Brethren of the Grand Lodge—te the 
Committee of Management—to the members of the various public bodies who 
have favoured us with their company—to the whole of my fellow-citizens, wi: 
whom solemnities like this draw closer the chords of love, andto whom this memn- 
ument, when completed, must be an interesting object, [cheers.] To me m@ 
| must be eminently so, from the gratifying recollections it will ever awaken in soy 

taind. [His lordship concluded amidst great cheering. ] 

The very Reverend Principal Macfarlan then returned thanks nearly as fol- 
lows :— 

My Lord Provost—Deputed by the committee of Subscribers for erecting tha» 
monument, it is with no ordinary feelings of satisfaction that I offer to yoor 
Lordship the warmest thanks of the Subscribers and their Committee for the pers 
you have taken in the ceremony of the day, [applause.] In the tribute which 
your Lordship has so justly paid to the citizens of Glasgow, I join most cordially. 
It is indeed a proud distinction which they have achieved, in their being the first 
city or district in the empire to erect a memorial to our illustrious countrymen, aad 





Taking advantage of these symptoms of indecision, Mr. Perker (to whom it 
appeared the young couple had driven straight that morning) urged with legal 
point and shrewdness that Mr. Winkle, senior, was still unacquainted with the 
important raise in life’s flight of steps which his son had taken ; that the future 
expectations of the said son depended entirely upon the said Winkle senior 
continuing to regard him with undiminished feelings of affection and attachment 
which it was very unlikely he would do if this great event were long kept a secret 
from him; that Mr. Pickwick repairing to Bristol to seek Mr. Allen, might with 
equal reason repair to Birmingham to seek Mr. Winkle, senior ; lastly, that Mr. 
Winkle, senior, had good right and title to consider Mr. Pickwick as in some 
degree the guardian and adviser of his son, and that it consequently behoved that 
gentleman, and was indeed due to his personal character, to acquaint the afore- 
said Winkle, senior, personally, and by word of mouth, with the whole circum- 
stances of the case, and with the share he had taken in the transaction. 

Mr. ‘Tupman and Mr. Snodgrass arrived most opportunely in this stage of the 
pleadings, and asit was necessary to explain to them all that had occurred, 
together with the various reasons pro and con, the whole of the arguments were 
gone over again, after which everybody urged every argument in his own way and 
at his own length. And at last Mr. Pickwick, fairly argued and remonstrated 
out of all his resolutions, and being in imminent danger of being argued and re- 
monstrated out of his wits, caught Arabella in his arms, and declaring that she 
was a very amiable creature, and that he didn’t know how it was, but he had 
always been very fond of her from the first, said he could never find it in his 
heart to stand in the way of young people’s happiness, and they might do with 
him as they pleased. 

Mr. Weller’s first act, on hearing this concession, was to dispatch Job Trotter 
to the illustrious Mr. Pell, with an authority to deliver to the bearer the formal 
discharge which his prudent parent had had the foresight to leave 1 the hands of 
that learned gentleman, in case it should be at any time required on an emergency ; 
his next proceeding was to invest his whole stock of ready money in the 
purchase of five and twenty gallons of mild porter, which he himself dispensed 
on the racket ground to everybody who would partake of it; this done, he hurra’d 
in divers parts of the building until he had lost his voice, and then quietly 
relapsed into his usual collected and philosophical condition. nee 

At three o’clock that afternoon, Mr. Pickwick took a lastlook at his little room, 
and made his way as well as he could, through the throng of debtors who pressed 
eagerly forward to shake him by the hand, until he reached the lodge steps. 
He turned here to look about him, and his eye lightened ashe did so. In all the 
crowd of wan emaciated faces, he saw not one which was not the happier for his 
sympathy and charity. 


is Mr. Jingle, whom I spoke to you about.” 
“Very good, my dear Sir,” replied Perker, looking hard at Jingle. 
“You will see me again, young man, to-morrow. 


profiered hand, and withdrew. : 

« Job you know, I think?” said Mr. Pickwick, presenting that gentleman. 

“T know the rascal,” replied Perker, good-humouredly. 1 e8 See after your 
friend, and be in the way to-morrow at one. Do you hear! Now, is there any- 
thing more ?” 

“Nothing,” rejoined Mr. Pickwick. ‘ You have delivered the little parcel I 
gave you for your old landlord, Sam!” : ' 

“IT have, Sir,” replied Sam. ‘He burst out a cryin’, Sir, and said you was 
wery gen’rous and thoughtful, and he only wished you could have him innockila- 
ted fora gallopin’ consumption, fur his old friend as had lived here so long wos 
dead, and he'd noveres to look for another.” é “ie 
“ Poor fellow, poor fellow !” said Mr. Pickwick. ‘ God bless you my friends ' 
As Mr. Pickwick uttered this adieu, the crowd raised a loud shout, and many 
among them were pressing forward to shake him by the hand again, when - 
drew his arm through Perker’s, and hurried from the prison, far more sad anc 
melancholy, for the moment than when he had first entered it. Alas, how a 
sad and unhappy beings had he left behind! and how many of them lie cage 
there, still! 





ickwick returned no verbal response to this appeal, but he took off aa 





Tam confident that however extensively their example may be followed, what~ 
ever may be the magnitude or the cost of the edifices which tnay be erected else 
where for the same purpose, no one will be constructed on a design more pere.. 
chaste, and truly ornamental, {loud cheers.] And may I not advert to that ge 
nius whose triumphs we endeavour to commemorate? High as the literary 7- 
nown of our country has always stood, by the labours of Scott it has beem um 
speakably extended and exalted. His quick perception of human charaeter, andi 
power of delineating its endless varieties, have been devoted to illustrate the has- 
tory, the habits, and the peculiar feelings of his and our countrymen. Wher 
ever the English language is spoken, in every country of Europe, in every spet 
of earth inhabited by civilized man, we owe, to him that the name of a Scotch- 
man is held in respect, and the peculiarities of Scottish character understood ana 
estimated. I: is the smallest part of his praise that he has furnished to smlte- 
tndes of all nations a store of innocent and refreshing amusement. He bas 
elevated the character of works of fiction; and by substituting for the meze 
portraiture of manners, the dissection of the human heart, and the exhibition of 
real character, he has rendered them more universally interesting and far more 
instructive. While his pictures and narratives are calculated to refine the fee?- 
ings and purify the taste, the depth and accuracy with which he has analysed the 
workings of the human mind, and traced their effects in an immense variety a 
characters, form a study calculated to quicken the observation and strengthew thee 
intellect of his readers. Yet he is entitled to still higher praise for the beneve- 
lent spirit which his writings inspire. Himself an ardent philanthropist, he lowed 
to contemplate man in the most favourable point of view, [cheers.] He seenss 
to have recoiled from the view of unmixed depravity ; and in almost every one of 
the innumerable characters which he has drawn, however revolting some of them 
may appear, he has always introduced some redeeming feature, in which we re 
cognise the better workings of our nature, and confess that the individual is stil, 
though erring, a man and a brother, [loud cheers.}] Surely no one can be at » 
loss to discern how such exhibitions of the mixed character of mortality mune 
abate asperity of feeling, teach indulgence to the errors of our fellows, and di 
pose the heart to brotherly love, [cheers.] It is not here the place to dwell va 
his private worth, the warmth of his friendship, or the unrivalled charme ef bes 
conversation. The tribute of this duty is paid to his genius and his works. OF 
them I fear I may have said too much for your patience; at any rate, } trast 
enough to justify the delight and exultation with which we may contemplate bes 
day’s proceedings. Permit me then to add my thanks to those which your Lert 
ship has already offered to the various public bodies, and to every indivatual of 
| the numerous assemblage by whom our meeting has been witnessed and axted— 
and to repeat in my own name, in the name of the committee, of the subserbers, 








“ Perker,” said Mr. Pickwick, beckoning one young man towards him,‘ this | of the community of Glasgow, and, I will add, of the people of Scotlomd, the 


expression of our gratitude for your attendance, and for the manner im whert. 
you have conducted the ceremonies appropriate to the occasion, [immense ap- 


Thope you may live to | plause.] 
remember deeply what I shal! have to communicate, Sir.” é ! we 
Jingle Nene respectfully, trembled very much as he took Mr. Pickwick’s | Lodges, then moved on to their respective places of meeting, according to thes 
r | original station in the procession. 


The ceremonial being completed, the authorities, public bodies, and meacenar 


We understand the stone for the Monument is from Mr. M‘Haffie’s fine que 
ries at Eastwood. ‘The following is the inscription ou the plate deposited mm thw 
foundation stone :— Tuis Cotumn, 

An humble Tribute to the Memory of 
SIR WALTER SCOTT, BARONET, 
Is erected 
By the Citizens of Glasgow, 

That it may record their admiration of his genius-—their deep 
sense of the honour which his name reflects on his 
Country, and their gratitude for the delight 
which they have received from his 
writings. 

This Foundation-Stone was laid by 
Tare How. Wittiam Mitts, Lorp Provost or 
Guascow, 

In presence of the 
Magistrates of the City and Suburbs, 

&c. &e. &e 





A happy evening was that for at least one party in the George and Vulture, and 
light and cheerful were two of the hearts that emerged from its hospitable door 
next morning ; the owners thereof were Mr. Pickwick and Sam Weller, ea 
former of whom was speedily deposited inside a comfortable post coach, with a 
little dickey behind, in which the latter mounted with great agility. 

“ Sir,” called out Mr. Weller, to his master. , 
‘“‘ Well, Sam,” replied Mr. Pickwick, thrusting his head out of the window 
“« T wish them horses had been three months and better in the Fleet, Sir 

«“ Why, Sam?” inquired Mr. Pickwick. — . we 
“ Vy, Sir,” exclaimed Mr. Weller, rubbing his hands, “how they would go if 


they had been!” 





SIR WALTER SCOTT’S MONUMENT, GLASGOW. 


, > mmemorate 
Monday, October 2, the foundation stone of a monument, to comr 


On the Second Day of October, MDCCCXXXVIL., 
In the First Year of the Reign of 
Queen Victoria. 
David Rhind, Esq, F.R.S.E., Architect. 
Altogether, the spectacle was one of the most gratifying description ; ard weve: 
on any occasion of a similar nature, were the proceedings cenducted with greater 
judgment or regularity. 


EE 
SEVENTH MEETING OF THE BRITISH ASSOCTA- 
TION FOR THE ADVANCEMENT OF CERES. 
Secrion E.—ANATOMY AND MEDICINE. Be q 
The first paper read was by Mr. Macintosh, ‘ On Dysmenorrhaea.’— The madi 





the genius and virtues of the late Sir Walter Scott, was laid in St. George's 
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a full report will appear in the medical reviews; but even an abst:act could not, 
with propriety, be given in a journal intended for general circulation. 
Sir Janes Murray then read a paper, in continuation of a former one published 


am the Dublin Medical Journal for July, 1836. His object was to show, that a | 


great variety of disordered conditions of the nerves, and of the vital organs, re- 
sult fron the presence of urinary secretions in the circulating fluids. In two 
cases of fatal neuralgia, one tic douloureux of the thumb, he found the invest- 
ments of the nerves studded with microscopic crystals. The crystals had the 
same constituents as those sometimes observed inthe sediments of urine. Crys- 
talline frost-work has been lately observed in the heart, brain, and ether orgass, 


by Mr. George, and in the membrane of the bowels by Professors Harrison, Ap- | 


john, and others. Great constitutional and local irritation, he considers, is some- 
times created by the acrimony of saline solutions remaining in the solids and 
Huids of the body; and, as these extraneous substances do not amount to tangl- 
ble particles and concretions, that the presence of unsaturated alkaline or acid re- 
agents, maintain many obstinate disorders—as hysteria, some kinds of asthma, 
indigestion, &c. He had detected uric acid, urea, and mavy other excretory sub- 
stances in obstinate sores, in discharges from the eyes, in the incrustations of 
Tinea capitis and Lepra. He also thought the tubercles deposited in the lungs, 
and composed of the substance called soluble extractive, animal matter of a si- 
milar kind. When this matter meets oxygen in the lungs, it is deposited in a solid 
state of various consistency. The various oxides it meets with in other paris of 
the body, vender it insoluble, and it is found imbedded in many other parts, but 
noi so frequently asin the lungs. The elements of these extraneous matters 
are not always separated by the kidneys, and ustoward chemical combinations are 
frequently set up by the presence of acid or exciting atoms not duly excreted from 
the fluids. 

He proposed to neutralize or precipitate these impregznations by baths,or acid of 
alkaline, as were required, and to try to obtain precipitates in the urine similar to 
to those which pass off in the crises of fevers aud acute rheuimatisin. Sir James 


concluded by lamenting, that the ridicule thrown upon such examinations by the | 


mystical and preteaded diagnoses of charlatans, had deterred medical men from 
examining the secretions with sufficient precision ; but hoped that the difficulty 
of this inquiry would no longer retard the investigations of such prominent signs 
and causes of disease. 

Dr. James Johnson said, that the examinations recommended by Sir J. Murray 
were becoming more and more common. Hie could not attribute the state of the 
body impregnated with the kinds of salts described in the paper, to the cause as- 
signed by Sir James Murray. ‘The cause, in his opinion, was rather a defect of 


action ia the kidney, than absorption—not but that absorption and re-absorption | 


of urea and uric acid would take place as described. 

he Secretary then read a paper by Dr. Madden, commun'cated by Professor 
Alson, being, ‘ Experiments on the connexion between Nerves and Muscles.’ 
The author began by stating, that two different opinions ou the subject of his pa- 
per were entertamed—the one by Dr. Whytt, and the scl.ool of neuralogists who 
attribute muscular motion to nerves and irritants, mechanical or chemical, which 
excite motions through nervous agency ; and the other, that the power was in- 
herent in the muscles themselves, the nerves being only conductors. He had 
been in consequence induced to institute a series of experiments; and he now 
detailed a great number on the nerves, muscles, and heart of frogs, by galvanism, 
mechanical irritations, by immersion, and application of narcotic solutions, and 


timing the progress. These were thought to bear out the following conclusion, 
at which the author arrived. When we see narcotics have, by no means, a de- 
structive influence on irritability, nor on nervous trunks, no change on muscular 
fibre—when we see nerves cease to excite contractions /ong Lefore muscles them- 


| 

' 

; ne | 

by the adininistration, or rather putting into the mouth, of prussic acid, carefully | 


selves have lost their irritability,their number and size bearing no proportion to their 
uritability—when we see many muscles insensible to the irmtation of nerves, and 
that a muscle with a divided nerve cap recover its exhausted irritation in so short 
atime, and so perfectly, we must withhold our confidence in neuralogy, and be- 
lieve that muscular contractility is not dependent on nervous influence 
ANCIENT MOUNDS IN NORTH AMERICA. 
i'riday. 
Dr. Warren, of Boston, U. S., then offered remarks * On some Crania found 
athe Ancient Moundsin North America.’—Whatever related, he observed, to 
the lost nations of North America is interesting. The faie of a people which 
occupied the richest part of thatcountry, for an extent of more than a thousand 
mi.es, is involved in the deepest obscurity. Nothing remains of their history, 
and we can gather no ideas of what they were and what tiey did, but from the 
egnstructions existing in the territory they mmhabited. ‘These works are numer- 
ous,and scatiered over the country, from the lakes of Canadato the Gulf of 


Mexico. ‘hey consist of regular tines, having considerable elevations and great | Reform Bills; we are compelled in fairness to admit the conclusion,—that so far | 


extent, of mounds or pyramidal eminences, and of spacious platiorms of earth 
‘These different works were adapted for fortifications, for places of worship, and 
for cemeteries. Vithin the last two years, reports, he said, had reached the 
Atlantic States of very extensive remains of structures indicating the existence 
of one or more considerable cities in the territory of Ouisconsin, formerly a 
north-west territory of the United States. The antiquity of some of the numerous 


works alluded to was great ; there are circumstances which led him to refer them | 


toa period 800 or a 1090 years back. ‘Thecircular and pyramidal eminences 
seem to have been destined fur two purposes : for places of worship and for 
cemeteries. Some of them contain immense heaps of bones, thrown tozether 
proiniscuously, as after a bloody batile ; in others the bodies are regularly arran- 
ged, and in some there are oaly one or two bodies : the bones in the last are 
asually accompanied by silver and copper ornaments, some of which are 
eatremely well wrought. ‘The crania found in these mounds differ from those 
of the existing Indians, from the Caucasian or European, aud infact trom all 
Axisting nations so far as they are known ‘The forehead is broader and more 
elevated than in the North American Indian, less broad and elevated than m the 
iuropean ; the orbits are small atid regular. ‘The jaws sensibly 
69 indeed than in the Indian, but more so than in the Nuropean. ‘The palatine arch 
is of a rounded form, and its fossa less extensive than in the European, owing 
principaily to a greater breadth of the palatine plate of the os palati. But the 
znost remarkable appearance in these heads is an irregular flatness on the occi- 
pital region, evidently produced by artiicial means. ‘These peculiarities, with 
others more minute, give a character to these skulls not found in avy living nations 
Dr. Warren aiso stated that he had received other crania, which at first view he 
boheved to be of the same race and nation for they resembled them in all their 
peculiaruies, more nearly than one Caucasian head resembles another; and he 
exhibited drawings anda castin proofof the exactness of this resemblance ; but 
these latter, he observed, were species of ancient Peruvian heads. Now the 
eceweteiies of the ancient Peruvians are distant from the Ohio mounds more 
than 1500 miles, yet the facts stated above rendered it certain, in his opinion, 
that these nations were connected by blood, and rendered it probable that the 
northern race, being driven from their country by the ancestors of the existing 
race of North American Indians, retreated, after a long resistance, to South 
America, and gave origin to one of the nations which founded the Peruvian 
empire. Anatomy, also, he observed, showed that there was much resemblance 
between the crania spoken of and those of the modern Hindoos ; and instruments 











ernaments, and uteusils have been discovered in the mounds, which bear a great | 


cesemblance to articles of the same description seen in ilmdestan. ‘The 
stated above lead him tothe following inferences :—1. Tie race whose remains 
are «zscovered in the mounds were different fromthe existing North Aierican 
Jiudian. 2. The ancient race of the mounds is identical with the ancient 
Peruvian. To these conclusions might be added ot! i 

tixg epmions, but which are hypothetical :—1. That the ancient North American 
and the Peruvian nations were derived from the southern part of Asia. 2. ‘That 
America was peopled from at least two diiferent parts of Asia, the ancient 
Americans having been derived from the south, and the existing Indian race 
écom the northern part of the same continent. 

CHOLERA. 

Dr. Mackintos! then addressed the Section on Cholera. He would state only 
facts, and show them, supported by a great number of preparations of parts taken 
frow cholera patients, soon after their death, mostly in the second stage—col- 
Japse. ile then spoke in favoar of pursuing Pathology, with a view of elucida 
tung disease , but Pathology, 1 combination with causes, symptoms, and treat- 
ment. 
morbid anatomist. He had dissected 300 cases of cholera, in the first year of 
wuts appearance in a malignant form: 230 of these died in the collapsed stage. It 
was a popular error to say, as many frequently do, that medical men know no- 
thing of cholera. In every respect their knowledge on this subject is vast, and 
minute, and scientific, and practical. Their knowledge exceeds that on scarla- 
aina, or measles, with which popular opinion thinks them well acquainted. Jn 
India, the opinion is, that in cholera there is lost balance of the circulation 
was not so; there is no rigor, and never was a rigor, which there 
boen, if the Indian opimon was true. There 
every vessel, arteries as weli as veins of the body, every tissue was literally in- 
yected wirh black blood, which freely followed the | nife ond ssecting. “Dr 
Mackin’osh now presented a great number of preparations, and paintings and 
drawings, of the organs of the body afflicted with cholera. Many preparations 
were dried with the cholera blood in them, which was effected by submitting 
them, unmediately on their removal from the body, to a stream of dry botéair, 
from apparatus constructed for that purpose. Those accumulations were greate r 
i some organs than others, often depending on the state of 1 ‘ 
_Previaus to the attack—if he had bronchitis, there would be t 
ation 
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; it 
would have 


} 
"o he greatest accumu- 
lhe blood-vessels were greatly distended: in acast of a case 


the abdomen, which he exhibited, the obdominal aorta was one inc 
gona Cava three-fifthe, emulgent vein eight-sixteenths. The general anatomical 
~ketacsers, as shown by preparations of each organ, were accumulations of blood, 
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axen from 


1 in diameter, 





prominent, less | 


ers tending lo support eXts- | 


He who did not pursue this method, was not a pathologist, but a mere | 


was a giving off of serum, and | 


patient’s health | 


ecchymosis, called by the French apoplexy ; thus, if occurring in the lungs—pul- 
monary apoplexy, petechi», and clots. In addition, we may mention some pecu- 
liarities in individual organs, as noticed by the lecturer. In the head, even the 
hones were vascular, and could not be bleached, but with great difficulty ; aracht- 
| vitis rare, pia mater loaded with blood and effusion, which caused many to mistake 

it for arachtnitis ; in the sinuses clots of blood and lymph, rendering in these 
| cases recovery impossible. In the spinal marrow were, in sixty out of 200, de- 


| posites of bone on the theca; in the chest, pleura at first dry as if exposed | 


to dry air; in collapse it became unctuous; lungs very heavy, weighing 3 
‘lb. 9 0z., to 3b. 11 oz.; pulmonary apoplexy frequent in consecutive fever, 
| which fully explains the number of deaths from that fever after the cholera 
attack. In the abdomen, the muscous membrane ulcered and softened, hot al- 
ways red, sometimes even white; the liver resembled that of dram-drinkers, 
the gall-bladder unusually distended with black bile; then many galls in nu- 
merous cases, in only one was the duct rendered impervious by them; the 
kidneys were diseased, as recorded by Bright, and from the papilla could be 
pressed mucus; bladder contracted. As to the blood vessels, he wished to 
direct the particular attention of the Section to them; he would show, by 
many preparations, the diseased state of their inner coat, the organization of 
whch was completely alicred, so as to render them unfit for their functions, 
and this disease extended throughout the whole series of vessels, until it ter 
minated in a kind of gelatinous pulp. Would this state of the vessels have 
considerable influence ? and how far would it be concerned in producing that state 
| of blood, always observed in cholera—when the serum passed off, the blood be- 
coming thick and black? Many of the French, and some English, thought the 
eves in cholera, on its appearance, were comparatively uot so vascular, and not 
much diseased otherwise ; the par vagum, as it passes the subclavian artery, was 
enlarged like a ganglion. Even animals were seized with cholera, aud presented 
the same morbid appearance as in the human subject. : 

Dr. Clanny could fully confirm all the observations of Dr. Macintosh. Dr. 
Hoiland inquired, what name be would give to the affection of the bowels 
ushering in the cholera, and what was the nature of cholera! Dr. Mackintosh, 
replied, watery diarrhava; and he would have entered into the nature of the disease, 
if time could have been afiorded them. 





LORD MULGRAVE’S ADMINISTRATION OF 
IRELAND. 
From Bell's Weekly Messenger of Sept. 24. 
| The alleged object of Lord Mulgrave’s system, as his own friends state it, is to 
put down the orange party, and to assist the Roman Catholics of Ireland to pro- 
cure and maintain that equality of justice and consideration, to which it is said 
they are justly entitled under the Emancipation and Reform ills. “lwo material 
questions here immediately suggest themselves,—the first, did there previously 
exist any inequality in this administration of justice as between Protestants and 
Catholics, and any of this unfair and unequal consideration of the two classes in 
the common intercourse of town or country life in Jre!and,—by which, we mean, 
did an Irish gentleman lose any of the respect which was due to his condition in 
life upon the mere ground of his being a Papist? Secondly, supposing that these 
| questions must be answered in the aflirmative,—has Lord Mulgrave pursued the 
| proper mode to correct these unquestionable mischiefs! Has he, in truth, acted 
fairly and kept an equal hand between the two parties, or has he made things 
worse by merely changing the injustice and partiality from one side to the other, 
and thus co-operating with the Papists to oppress the Protestants, as the former 
Lords Lieutenant took part with the Orange party against the Roman Catholics! 
As our most sincere wish is to promote the peace of Ireland, and, to allay, if it be 
| possible, the mutual heats of the two angry combatants, we shall apply ourselves 
| fairly to the consideration of this question. 
| Now as regards the first part of it, we think it a matter of candour to admit, 
| because in truth the matter has fallen under our own observation, that previously 
to the administration of Lord Mulgrave, there did exist a very fierce and argry 
feeling in the two parties of Ireland, the Orange and the Papal party, against each 
other, and that this feeling had even reached the courts of law ; and as juries at 
that period were nearly all Protestants, it very seriously affected the equal admin- 
| istration of justice. Again, it is also notorious, that as the gentlemen of the 
Orange party were the principal landlords in almost every county in Ireland, and 
were all bound together in a close club and confederacy, so there was a kind of 
iuterdict against every known Catholic gentleman, and no sich gentleman, be his 
; condition what it might, was received upon equal terms with a Protestant of his 
; own rank. Everywhere such gentlemen were excluded from the magistracy, and 
| frequently from the town and country clubs and meetings. As such was noto- 
| riously the ancient state of things,-—we mean, previous to the Emancipation and 





as concerns Lord Mulgrave’s general object, that of putting down the violence of 
parties On both sides, it was not only just and generous, but obviously and noto- 
riously necessary, ‘The last question, therefore, only remains, whether Lord Mul- 
grave has pursued this object fairly, or whether he has only passed from one spe- 
cies of injustice into another. 

We have every disposition to render justice to the acknowledged talents and 
private worth of this respectable nobleman, but we fear that we cannot answer 
this question so satisfactorily for his reputation as we have the former. It ap- 
| pears to us, that all Lord Mulgrave ought to have attemptea, would have been 


| much better effected by a prudent effort to conciliate the two parties with each 
| other, than by ostentatiously arraying himself upon the partof the Roman Catho- 
| lics and their more furious and bigotted leaders. It is indeed our sincere belief, | 
| that it was entirely necessary to administer some check to the violence of the 


| Orange party m freland; it had become impossible to administer Justice with 


| is the mere spirit of party, therefore, to censure Lord Mulgrave for obeying the 
| commands of the late King in discouraging, to his utmost, the Orange confedera- 
| cies in Ireland. ‘The point at which Lord Mulgrave’s conduct becomes censura- 
| ble, appears to us to be this; that he has not been satisfied with putting down the 

Oranze party, but has dealt in such a tene and spirit between the two conflicting 
| parties, as to cause himself to be considered the organ of the Papists, and the in- 
| strument of the fierce and vindictive O'Connell. He has thus, as we have above 
| said, merely changed the sides of the characteristic injustice aud impartiality of 

Irish administration ; be now discountenances and discourages the Protestant 


| party, as the former viceroys oppressed the Papists. The mischievous effects of | 


this policy have therefore, been that of so depressing the Protestant gentry of 
the counties in Ireland, and so encouraging and cheering on the Roman Catholic 


| priests and peasantry, as to render Protestant property a hundred fold more peril- | 


dition of things. 
We have answered one or two of the former questions which we have put in 
| this article upon the ground of our own immediate knowledge and observation, 


| ous and insecure than ever were the estates of the Papists under the ancient con- 
' 
| 
| and it gives us some pain to be enabled to add, that our own kuowledge also con- 


firms us in this conclusion of the general effects of Lord Mulgrave’ssystem. It | 
| is scarcely possible to go into any society, public or private, without meeting | 


| with more than one person, above the ordiaary rank, who has been compelled to 
| leave his residence upon his estates in Ireland, from the effects of the fierce and 
| encourages. As the name of the Marquis of Waterford has been sufficiently 

mentioned in all the papers, there may be no impropriety in stating, that one of 
the most respectable members of the marquess’s family has been notosiously 
compeiled to abandon Ireland from this cause. 

But one of the most questionable acts of Lord Mulgrave's administration ap- 
pears to us to be his recent dismissal of several Protestant magistrates, upon the 
alleged ground, that gentlemen of such known party feelings were wholly unfit 
toactin the commission of the peace We do not here speak particularly of the 
dismissal of Colonel Verser, because we think that the colonel’s conduct was 


indisereet, and though we think Lord Mulgrave would have acted more wisely in | 


not seeming to know it, we think that the colonel’s toast was very justly matter 

of censure. We speak of the general purgation, as it is called of the Irish ma- 

gistracy ; the object of which, as we understand it, is to dismiss all the magis- 

trates to which Lord Mulgrave and his cabinet have any party or personal objec- 

tion, and to replace them by gentlemen of their own feelings. Now, we cannot 
| hesitate to say, that a measure of this kind is as impolitic as it is tyrannical, and 
is totally contrary to the spirit with which political administration has always been 
carried on in England. We may all remember the time about twenty yearssince, 
when Lord Sidmoth very angrily dismissed Lord Fitzwilliam from the lieutenan- 
cy of Yorkshire, and we may remember also, how generally and severely his con- 
duct was reprehended for such an unprecedented exercise of ministerial power. 
What, therefore, must be thought of Lord Mulgrave, who according to the Irish 
papers, 1s about to dismiss not one only, but perhaps twenty or thirty of the Irish 
magistrates,— Protestant magistrates, to make room for ignorant, uneducated 
bigotted partizans. 


| The objections in principle, tothis exercise of ministerial power is briefly this ; 


that it totally destroys the independency of the magistrates, and instead of leaving 
them independent judges and unbiassed country arbitrators, in all matters coming 
before them, it converts them into so many Instruments and creatures of the 
minister of the day. It thus, in no small degree, corrupts the administration of 
provincial justice, and puts power into the hands of violent partisans, and thus 
both enables and encourages them to abuse it. 
hopes, that this most mischievous purpose will be abandoned, and that Lord 
Mulgrave will become better advised than to impair his just reputation for a fair 
and manly character by resorting to practices so partial and oppressive. 


ee 
THE CHOLERA. 
That most unaccountable of all diseases, the 


i cholera, is now ravaging 


equality, and to uphold the Roman Catholic gentry in the consideration due to | 
their respective stations in life, whilst these Orange confederacies remained. It | 


angry spirit which is seen collecting around him, and which the Irish government | 


Let us, therefore, express our | 


— 


November 11, 
—————— 


Italy. The accounts from Rome are dreadful. ‘The populace are 
dreds. It has proceeded with its usual strange deviousness thro 
ginning at Genoa, it destroyed a vast number of the populat 
from the mountains, it passed along the western shore, till it came to Nap! 
From Naples it made a sudden spring on Sicily, where it seems to have ma oo 
| the land with a two-edged sword. Famine and faction were joined with its 
rors; and Palermo was shaken at once by rebeilion and pestilence, It is n — 
like the lava of one of the Italian volcanoes, pausing for a moment as if to _ 
sider where it shall next roll, and gathering its strength to burst along with = 
devastation. Another stream of this terrible disease has shot Up towards - 
north, and is now filling Prussia with alarm. The deaths at Berlin are already 
upwards of a hundred a-day, and the heat of the German autumn threaten, 
melancholy aggravation of the mortality. 7 

The cholera has three remarkable characteristics: its being utterly a probley 
in disease, its making its way through every land of the earth, in sure yet ca “y 
cious succession, aud its uniformly exhibiting its chief violence on the Sibillase, 
Though now known in Europe these five years, it has utterly defied medical 
science to form any exact judgment of its nature, or to supply any regular systen 
for itscure. It leaves theory in the dark, and makes a mockery of all Practice. 
If future ages shall discover its true theory, they will discover its specific cure, 
but hitherto, chance has been the best physician; and the cholera has triumphed 
in defiance of both chance andthe physician. A second characteristic is its 
visitation of every country of Christendom. It has been said that Mahometan. 
ism is never free from the plague, it takes its regular circuit through the dominions 
that bow down before the great impostor. If not in Asia, it is in Egypt; if not in 
Egypt, it scourges Algiers : if not in Algiers, it isat Tunis or Tripoli. It then 
makes a detour to Sminyrna again, slays along the coast of Asia-Minor, and 
making its way over the bodies of Rayahs and the turbans of Pachas, takes 
vengeance on the sons of Islam. Jn Constantinople, however, are its head quar 
ters. ‘Lhe city of the Sultan seems always destined to have the fatal Privilege of 
the plague. It subsides but never perishes ; sleeps, but neverexpires. In the 
most palmy hours of popular security it lurks in the gaberdine of some living Jew 
or in the bones of some dead Moslem : it suddenly starts forth, sweeps the lower 
population, kills the multitude by thousands, shoots over the bastions of the Sera- 
glio, sweeps youth and age, the glowing Georgians and Circassians, the ancient 
governesses, ladies of the bed-chamber, and hoary-headed councillors of the 
Divan, in one fell swoop to the promiscuous grave, and sends a voice of mourn- 
ing and wo through the whole Allah-worshipping empire. 

Is the cholera to act the same wild, caprictous, and terrible part in Christen- 
dom! Js it to be the Christian pestilence, never leaving the land, perpetually 
gyrating round the great circle, now smiting the North, now stooping on the South 
now waving its funereal wings over the centre; then rushing with the specd of 
the wind to the outlying regions of America; then coming with renewed® yjo- 
lence and terror to cover the Italian plains and hills with corpses? m 

There is certainly a strong distinction between it and the plague, even in the 
character of its ravages. ‘The cholera comes like a flash of lightning—strikes 
without warning—strikes an individual out of the crowd—strikes without our 
knowing why we should be singled—makes its next descent at the extremity of 
the horizon, and is gone. ‘The plague has the steady march of a conflagration, 
seizes all in its way, and consumes all until the fuel is exhausted, and the wil- 
derness or the grave quenches its consumption. ‘There is another distinction— 
the cholera bafiles all science in its theory, the plague in its practice. No man, 
even in the present advanced state of medical knowledge, has suggested a proba- 
ble cause of the one—no man has ever achieved a systematic cure of the other. 
All is empirical in both, and those who have been rescued from either, have to 
thank chance and their constitutions. But why should the Governments of Eu- 
rope be so indolent in the effort to counteract the cholera! What more useful 
ox fitting employment for royal or national liberality could be adopted than a re- 
ward for the discovery of a safe treatmeut of this fearful disorder? The reward 
should be large—a pension at least adequate to competence for life, and a title of 
honour, if so Yequired ; and this reward offered to any philosopher or physician, 
of any country of the earth, who should succeed in making good the discovery. 
England, once the great benefactress of nations, and still the gréat seat of medi- 
cal science, ought to take the lead ; and the discovery would form, like vaccina- 
nation, another illustrious claim on the gratitude of mankind. 

‘The time, too, presses. ‘The disease is now making a larger range through the 
very heart of Europe than in any of its earlier visitations. At the moment when 
it was supposed to be on the point of extinction, it has suddenly burst out with 
hideous mortality, aud at the same time, in Berlin, Marseilles, Genoa, Naples, 
Sicily, Rome and Perpignan. From the region of the Pyrenees to Calabria, 
| from even the Baltic to the Mediterranean, every city is threatened ; and the dis- 

order seems to rage with more than its original fierceness. ‘The enlightened 
mind of Mr. Hume, and the wretched race who follow his cankered absurdity, 
may pronounce appealing to the name of the Deity as cant and humbug ; but we 
say, iio, God avert the coming of such a calamity from England! 

———— 
MISS VANDENHOFF. 

| [ Quoted from a London Paper.} 
Haymarcer.—The transference of Mr. Power's services to the Adelphi 
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having left a clear stage for the productions of Shakespeare, Sheridan, and 
Knowles, the long-announced second attempt offthe new Haymarket tragedian in 
the character of O¢fellv, and Miss Vandenhoff'’s second appearance on the 
London boards, took place last night. We have been somewhat puzzled by the 
statement lately publishad in the play bills, that ‘* Mr. Phelps has established 
himself in the opinion of the public as one of the first tragedians of the day.” 
| Richardson of Bartholomew-fair notoriety, used to say bis performers were the 
first tragedians of the day, because they acted in the morning; but, as the 
Haymarket performances are not presented at such an early hour, we cannot 
apply the honest showman’'s jocular explanation of his boast to the eulogium 
bestowed by our legitimate manager on his hero. To be serious, we hope the 
resolution made by the first tragedian of the day to avoid the insertion of “ outra- 
geous exaggerations” in the play-bills of Covent Garden Theatre will induce his 
contemporaries to discontinue a practice which is both profitless and disreputable. 
Still, as it is difficult tocast off old habits allat once. we will allow that Mr. 
Webster has at present a fair excuse for persevering in the indulgence of his 
prosperity to boast of the attractions his theatre contains. The worthy manager 
may, therefore, announce in capital letters, red or black, after the most approved 
fashion, that, *“*the qualifications exhibited by Miss Vandenhoff on her first 
appearance inthe character of Desd emona will speedily establish her as one of 
the best representatives of Shakspe ar’s gentle heroines at present on the stage.” 
As we do not flatter ourselves that our pen possesses the graphic power of 
l.awrence’s pencil, we despair of doing justice to the attractions of the charming 
debutante; but for the information of our numerous readers we will state that the 
complexion of the lady is fair, her hair arich auburn, her eyes blue, her features 
small, but well formed, her height above the middle size, her figure slight and 
elegant her voice sweet, not deficient in strength, and her action, although 
sometimes constrained by timidity, generally easy and graceful. When we say 
that, in addition to these good gifts, Miss Vandenhoff’s delivery is correct and 
pleasing, and that she possesses the power of speaking tender and pathetic pass2- 
| ges ina style at once natural and touching, we think we have stated enough to 
| justify the eulogium we have prepared for inseriion in the play-bills. Miss 
Vandenhoff met with a most encouraging reception, and her efforts were repeated 
| ly cheered in the course of the play ; but the best tributes to her merit where the 
| interest and sympathy she excited in the minds of the audience. 





WEST INDIES. 
{I'vom the Jamaica Papers} 
Kingston, ‘Thursday, October 12, 1837. 

We have no important Colonial Intelligence by the Packet. A shock of an 

arthquake was felt at Barbadoes on the 22d ult., which it appears has injured 
some buildings. ‘The West Indian says — 

“ A severe shock of an Earthquake was experienced in this Island about half- 
past 7 o’clockon Friday night. The oscillatory motion appeared to be from East 
to West. The house in which Mr. Anderson keeps his Repository of Jewellery, 
and Watch Maker's Establishment is cracked; much of the wall, it is feared, 
must be taken down. One of Messrs. Hall's Stores, and the Treasurer's Office, 
are also said to be injured; Beyond this we have not heard of any damage. 
The shock continued for ten or fifteen seconds.” 

Another paper, (the Liberal) asserts the shock continued 40 seconds. As 
however, the Editor of the “ Liberal ” is of a party notorious for exaggeration, 
we presume the time given above is correct. 

A vessel, the Kate, arrived at Barbadoes from Augostina with cases of Smal! 
Pox on board, she was put in Quarantine. 

By the following from the Mercury it will be noticed that Buxton’s un- 
founded charges preferred against the Attorney General of Barbadocs have been 
withdrawn. 

“* We are happy to learn, from good authority that the late unfounded charg¢s 
preferred by Mr.'I’. F. Buxton, against the Hon. R. B. Clarke, Her Majesty $ 
Solicitor General of this Island, respecting the ‘apprenticeship of the children, 
have been withdrawn at the Colonial office—and thus has the Hon. Gentlema» 
against whom the “viper sting "’ was directed, been as completely exonerated 10 
the mother country, asin this Island, from the imputation attempted to be cast upo! 


| him, by an insidious malignant foe.” 


| The Legislature of Antigua, met on the 7th of September, and were addie=sse¢ 
| by the Governor—then adjourned until the 13th, when a reply was made to t! . 
| Governor's Address, and some unimportant business transacted, when th 

House again adjourned until the 28th September. The Antigua Register says— 
‘The public must feel extremely gratified at such an auspicious opening of the 
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-. Session of our Legislature. — His Excellency’s speech and the addresses in- 
Nee high mutual respect and reliance, and there is every reason to anticipate a |i 
or sae course of proceedings useful to all interests and classes of the commu- 
— There already appears a spirit of activity in the Houses and Committees, 
“ch must produce the most beneficial results in co-operation with an Execu- 
“a <o willing and able.” p 
\ report has been in circulation for the last day or two, that in the event of the 
carement of his Excellency Sir Lionel Smith, the Marquess of Clanricarde will 
ve appointed tothe government of this Colony. We do not, however, attach 
~ ch importance to the statement. 
“We regret to learn that the New River Course Banks have given way in many 
ces, and that the properties in that district are dreadfully inundated. 
We understand that Sir Lionel Smith has tendered his resignation of the Go- 
oegment of this Island, in consequence of some instructions he received from 
*. Colonial Office, derogatory to his feelings as a gentleman and a soldier, and to 
character as an honest independent Governor. 
The meeting of St. David’s Vestry is postponed till further notice, in conse- 
ence of the inclemency of the weather. 
“We refer our readers to aletter from a Subscriber, which details the sad rava- 
«occasioned by the rains and storms of last week in the parish of Vere. ‘The 
* ey caused to the crops and provision grounds all over the island, we fear, is of 
~archaracter. A passenger in the city of Kingston Steamer, which arrived 
sore yesterday, assures us, that the crops on the Northside suffered materially 
yy the weather ; and that whole plantain walks were levelled to the earth, and 
“sion grounds Mundated. Sickness is also very prevalent over the Island, and 
‘ th is committing awful desolation amongst families. 
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i, on the 7th ult , of Inflamation of the Lungs, Cornelia, infant daughter of Benja- 
ind Mary P. Poore,aged 3 months. Her remains will be taken to Massachusetts, for 


erment. 
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The Westminster has arrived from London. She brings papers one day later, 
-ut they do not contain any news of importance. 


We have had several reports from Canada during the week, but no news of 
varticular interest. ‘The malcontents are as usual pursuing the work of agita- 
-on as far as their limited means and unlimited fears will permit. We see in 
cir proceedings a marvellous degree of legal skill exercised in keeping within 

e pale of the law. Any act which will bring the offender to justice is stu- 

sly avoided, while words, threats, and boastings are dealt out in profusion. 
joubtedly this sort of circumspection has tended to produce lonyevi‘y among 
patriots, but we cannot be persuaded but that some of their recent move- 
ents are direct violations of the law, and should be dealt with accordingly with- 
amoment’s delay. ‘The drills which have recently taken place at Montreal 
ue of that character, and we are surprised that they are tolerated a single day. It 
sue the patriots shoulder sticks, not muskets ; but then the object of these drills 
sperfectly well known. Itis avowed by the participators therein, as preparatory 
wasystem of resistance and rebellion, as soon as a favourable moment arrives. 

Sci assemblages, as tending to produce irritation and collision with the loyal- 
xs, should be regarded as disturbing the public peace, and in this point of 
vew might be suppressed by the civil authority. When the loyalists of Montreal 
vere about to form a Rifle corps, they were at once prohibited frem carrying the 
jan into effect by a Proclamation from the Governer in chief. Now, we cannot 
mprehend how a volunteer regiment, formed for the avowed object of support- 
gthe constitution, can be more illegal than a band of men assembled for the 
irpose of destroying it. The Executive must make this a little clearer to ordi- 
uty perceptions if he wishes to escape the charge of supineness; indeed, we 
nall not think that Lord Gosford acts impartially unless he at‘once by proclama- 
mm or otherwise, puts a stop to those treasonable drillings, which we even at this 
.stance hear too much of. 

Sir John Colborne, with that watchful activity and officer-like zeal which has 
wer marked his brilliant career, has left nothing undone to put the country in a 
wwe of defence. A detachment of troops is to be stationed at Three Rivers, 

uanother at Sorel. Another regiment is, we hear, to be brought from Halifax, 
ni part of the troops in Upper Canada are to be withdrawn. ‘These arrange- 
veits will cause a concentration of force in Lower Canada sufficient to put 
own all attempts to disturb the public tranquillity. Let the civil power, directed 

course by the Executive, show a like spirit, and the voice of revolt will soon 
hushed into silence. 

An anecdote is related of Sir Francis Head which is highly characteristic of 

s Excellency’s spirit and moral courage. When applied to by Sir John Col- 

me to know what troops could be spared for the protection of Lower Canada, 

c emphatic reply was—aLL,—that the militia of the upper province were alone 

equate to its protection. Now this we say is the right spirit—and if Lord 

Cosford would manifest a similar feeling, throw himself upon the loyalty of the 

try, punish traitors, and enforce the law to the letter against all violators 

‘ereof, a most salutary change would immediately take place. What produced 

¢ fortunate change in the state of Upper Canada, two years since, but the fine 
servative spirit displayed by Sir John Colborne at the close of his admministra- 
followed up as it was by his resolute successor! There is an example wor- 

f imitation—a plan of action as feasible at Quebec as it was at Toronto, and 
wughit to be adopted without a moment's delay. 
',’ Since writing the above we have received the Montreal Herald of Tuesday, 
i which we learn that the rebels made a trial of their strength on Monday, and 

completely beaten by the loyal inhabitants alone—all was settled before the 
s arrived. 

Vat will Lord Gosford say now? Will he allow a parcel of traitors, desti- 
of respectability, concert, or even numbers, to go on disturbing the public 
e with impunity! The time has surely arrived now, when he should act, 
¥ resolutely vindicate the majesty of laws, protect the loyal inhabitants from 

er outrage, and check revolution in the bud: 

1. can never be doubted after this. 

TOTAL ROUTE OF THE “SONS OF LIBERTY.” 
From the Montreal Herald. 

iring the wholeof Saturday last considerable excitement existed in town, 

¢ to areport having been verv generally circulated that the ‘Sons of Liberty” 

ed to parade the streets on Monday and that there would likely be a collision 

“ween them and the Members of the Dorie Club. This excitement was 
“teased on Sunday, in consequence of the magistrates having issued a proclama- 

, Tequesting all persons to refrain from joining in any procession, or assisting 

‘ny way to break the peace. Although it was not known at what hour or 
- ¢ the “Sons of Liberty’ would meet, a placard was posted on the walls on 
“cay morning, calling on the different ward associations to assemble at half past 

fs ve o'clock “to crush rebellion in the bud.” Still there were no signs of the 
_ osile party appearing, and it was generally believed that they had abandoned 
“ee absurd attempt. 
"i About two o'clock they began to muster in the yard of Bonacina’s tavern, in 

“st of the American Presbyterian Church, Great St. James Street. The mus- 

attracted the attention of some Constitutionalists, who remained to look on, 

*nall at once the party inside the yard, about 250 in number, rushed out and 


The loyal spirit of Mon- 
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SHE AlSion. 


upon resolved that it should be exatnined, when a seveu-barrelled, a double-bar- | 
relled and a single-barrelle 


of Liberty,’ 
while the crowd was passing Joshua Bell’s house in Notre Dame street, some their prey, or their enemy ; hence their dexterous use of the bow, and subse~ 


marks of disapprobation and some missiles thrown against it testified the opinion | quently of the rifle, hence a!l the wiles and subtleties by which they are charae— 


entertained of the turncoat, when he opened his window and presented a gun | terised. 
which snapped twice. 


Regiment ordered out to parade the streets, supported by the Artillery, neither of | ™*Y deduce the gluttonous and intemperate gorgings in which they indulge 


whom were required, as the Canadians were entirely routed before the military , 
made their appearance. 


will, we- hope, teach them a lesson, and give them a sample of what kind of ene- 
mies they have to deal with. 


witness Messrs. Desreviers and John Donegani, leading on the troops, at which 
the indignation of the spectators was unequivocally displayed. 


great difficulty that they were restrained from attacking Mr. Papineau’s house. 


perty are to be regretted ; but they are, to a certain extent, the result of every 
outburst of popular indignation. 


ists. 
tioned that night, at each of the following places :—Steller’s, Main Street, St. } 
an additional force at the main guard, in case of any disturbance during the 


night 


since set. out fer Quebec. 
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roceed but 
Trae, the mind is engaged bere, as well as under, happier circum» 
stances; but it is upon subjects most intimately connected with their most press 
ing wants and most urgent necessities. Hence they are lynx-eyed in tracing 
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On passing a house in Dorchester Street, opposite the residence of Mr E. Idlers | for general and individual wants is introduced, civilization can p 
t was stated that the patriots were in the habit of drilling there, and it was there- | slowly. 


d, in all three guns, a sword and banner of the “ Sons | 


* were found and delivered over to the authorities. Previous to this, 


Early in the afternoon the riot act was read and the Royal | Pare We Han of hanger gp: eitich:Mapane Gequstelp-ae og 
when they are in the midst of a temporary plenty. Their minds are not under 
se!f-controul, they dream not of consequences, outhaving suffered the privatioa, 
they consider themselves entitled to the indulgence, and thus in every way e 
bar is presented to the advance of civilization among them. The children of 
the forest and of the prairie, they admit of no preventive to the indulgence ef 
About six o'clock the loyalists marched up Bonsecours street, and it was with , @0y passion, feeling, or desire, except the physical inability to attain it. From 
| such views and considerations as these, it is not difficult to deduce the absurd 
customs, the gross habits, the ridiculous ceremonies, the blind credulity, the 
violent passion of the Indians ; and here, as well as inthe lectures of Mr Back- 
| ingham, we see the correctness of the principle laid down by Dr. MeMurtrie, 
| that it is to external objects, exhibited under circumstances favourable to the 
observation and reflection of the human mind, we are, under Providence, im 
debted fur all the advances that have been made from savage life to the highest 
| stage of refinement which has hitherto been reached. 
We could well wish that the lectures of these gentlemen were simultaneously 


published, or that a careful digest of their principles could be made by a com- 
Mr. Buchanan, her Majesty's Consul, accompanied by Mrs. Buchanan, and | petent band; we are certain that a serious perusal would be advantegeous to 
Miss A. Buchanan, returned in the Westminster from London. ‘fhe Consul has society. 


This unprovoked riot raised by the ‘Sons of Liberty ” 





It was not the least amusing part of the scene to 


The V indicator Office, however, fared differently—the types, paper and every- 
thing having been thrown into the street. These attacks on persons and pro- 


The Royal Regiment was repeatedly and vehemently cheered by the Loyal- 





We learn, that three magistrates with troops ander their command, were sta- 


Lawrence Suburb ; Boyd’s, Place d'Armes, and Russel’s, Quebec Suburb, besides 





— We believe there is some wish in the city that Mr Buckingham would repeat 
PUBLIC LECTURES IN NEW YORK. his lectures on Egypt, before he leaves us, and it is not improbable, now that 


It is a remarkable fact, and well worthy of notice, that there has been a co- | the elections are over, that he woold have a numerous audience. In that case 
incidence,—which we suppose we must call fortuitous—in the ulterior cbjects | we would take leave to suggest a slight alteration in his terms, which, as com- 
of all those lecturers who have lately been, or are at present engaged in address- | pared with usual custom, are in one instance too high. If he were to make the 
ing audiences in this city. We rejoice that our time has been so far at our | charge for two ladies, equal to that for one gentleman, we think it would ad@ 
Own disposal as to enable us to give attention to them all, for we find that they | much to the popularity of the lectures. 

are singularly illustrative of each other, and are a/l calculated to repress the over- 

weening pride of human nature, whilst at the same time they give us more | 
elevated notions of the wisdom and goodness of Divine Providence, and enable | 
us in @ measure to trace the progress of science and civilization among mankind 

from their earliest and most feeble efforts to their present elevated station. 

The lecturers are the following,—we have not placed them in their order of 

time, that being immaterial, but in the order of succession in which their ad- 

dresses would be placed, fur critical examination. 

Dr McMurtrie, on Zoology, and Natural History. 

Mr Buckingham, on Egypt ancient and modern. 

Mr Catlin, on the American Indians. 


Flowers of Loveliness for 1838, imported, and for sale by Wa. Jackson, 108 
3roadway. It is perfectly astonishing to look back upon the original introduction 
of Annuals as decorations of the Drawing-room table, and as contributing at 
once to the cultivation of refined taste and to the encouragement of art. In the 
retrospect we perceive a small streamlet commencing its course along the vale of 
time, but receiving continual tributaries in its progress, some of mighty power 
others of smaller pretensions, until at our present period of its course, we” 
find the stream of Annuals exerting a general, yet a genial influence through 
nearly all the ranges of society. Generally it has been found that the larger 
and more expensive works of this kind are of later introduction than those of the 
smaller and cheaper description. That called Flowers of Loveliness is the first om 
the list of Royal Quartos, and has furnished the hint for the production of its 


" , 2 successors. None, however, have been able to go beyond it, either in elegance 
These at first sight do not appear altogether homog eneous, but a little further | o¢ design, or beauty of the poetical descriptions. It iv observable that its poet 


consi‘eration will shew that they are intimately connected, and hence as they | has been changed every year, and each writer with a just celebrity over the pre~ 
might be reduced to one series, the subject treated of by Dr McMurtrie would | ceding one. ‘The present year boasts the literary assistance of L. E. L., om 
be placed first, or introductory ; that by Mr Buckingham upon an ancient and | hom 9 renee : are be idle to oO. mes i syria sions have =— pe- 
fisti ' : : : | rused with rapture by every person 0 _poctical feeling @ plates are twelve m 
distinguished nation, second ; and that by Mr Catlin, of 6 aap but recently | number, besides an original vignette title-page ; the designs are by the most dis- 
known, and still in a state of barbarism, or even of savage lite, last. 


. | tinguished artists, and engraved in elegant style. The flowers that form the sub- 
We wiil not pay the citizens of New York so poor a compliment as to infer | jects of the poesies are the following, viz. :—Clematis, Hyacinth, Heath, Watex 


that the well filled theatres of these lectures are the consequence of idle curi- | Lily, White Rose and Night Convolvulus, Poppy, Canterbury Bell, Pansey, 
osity, but rather from a spirit of enquiry, which cannot but redound to their | Marvel of Peru, Laurel, Iris, and Mignonette. ‘Yo which is prefixed an acrosive 











benefit, as well as contribute to elevate the collective character of the citizens. | 
Certain it is, however, that the attendance is numerous at them all, and if we 
may judge of others from ourselves, we may say that they have all been highly 
gratified. 

One great object of Dr. M‘Murtrie’s lectures is to show that although man 
is endowed with the faculties of reason, he is, considered abstractedly, original - 
ly a weak and helpless creature, ill calculated either for attack or defence, and 
possessing neither strength nor swiftness; consequently, liable to become the 
prey or the victim of nearly all the animal tribes, if it were not that the latter 
act according to circumstances, of availing himself of every help that he is 
competent to wield, and of imitating every superior mode that comes under his 
observation. Reason teaches him to reflect upon all he sees, and points out to 
him the propriety of adding to his own protection and comfort by the adoption 
of all the improvements which the frame of his body and the vigor of his mind 
enable him to grapple with. We are shown by Dr. M‘Maurtrie that it is to the 
observation of external objects, whether of the animate or inanimate creation 
that the progress of mankind in civilization and the arts is altogether referable, 
and if this be the case, those must be most likely to advance who are placed in 
situations most favourable. It follows also, that discovery must have preceded 
invention, since it is only by the observation and the comparison of facts that 
mankind have produced new phenonomena; and also, that the sciences as well 
as the arts have their origin from the view of external things. 
ceeded thus far with Dr. M‘Murtrie, we turn to Mr Buckingham. 

This gentleman has taken for his subject, a nation known from the most 
ancient times,—yet of whom their condition in savage life cannot be traced 
The reason of this, however, is obvious enough. ‘The situation and natural ad- 
vantages of Egypt, are such that its population are blest with a superabundance 
of all that is requisite to satisfy the necessities of our nature, and there Is 
hardly an inclemency of either extremity of weather. The people, therefore, | 
must always have had very considerable leisure, so as to afford them choice of 
occupation and they had not many, or formidable enemies without, to create | 
continued or intense anxieties. But the mind of man is active, restless, and | 
speculative. Itis only otherwise, when sunken and depressed by a long course | 
of despotic government, by the voluptuousness produced by an artificial and | 
vicious state of society, or by the influence of a great excess in atmospheric | 
temperature which indisposes both body and mind toexertion. The Egyptians 
in the earliest ages had none of these drawbacks to their natural energies and | 
they soon began to employ their leisure in adding to their stock of knowledge. 
The periodical returns of the overflow which fertilized their country, led them 
to seek out unerring harbingers of the coming blessing, they found these in | 
the heavenly bodies, and hence the first germs of astronomy in Egypt; the fer- 
tility of their country brought strangers thither from distant lands to buy of their | 
superabundance, and to give valuable productions in exchange; but was this | 
the only interchange which took place? Surely not. 
change of knowledge as well as of commodities. 


Having pro- 





Commerce gives inter- | 
Being richer, they a/most of 
From Chaldea and Mesopotamia they ob- 
tained corrections and helps in their observations of the heavens; from these, 
they looked down toearth, its products, and its people; habits of reflection 
gather strength by time and constancy, and we find that with our earliest authen- 
tic histories, Egypt had become the alma mater of surrounding nations. Such 
she was in the time of the Patriarchs, such she was throughout the dynasties | 
of the Pharaohs and the Ptolemies, and such she might have continued, if the | 
corruptions of luxury within, and the lust of conquest without, had not by de- 
grees degraded her to her present furlorn condition. It is not the land which 


necessity became wiser than others. 





“€ an indiscriminate attack with sticks and stones ou those outside. Two 
\. ., vere also fired off, and a ball from one of them lodged in the sleeve of 
. hitelaw, carpenter. A gentleman immediately went up to Mr. T.S. 
_ *t; (who was taking a very active part in the affair,) and said he would hold him 
’ Onsible for the firing, on which Mr. B. raised astick to strike him, when the 
*atened blow was warded off, and Mr. B. knocked down by a Doric. Mr. 
stetter, who went up to separate the combatants, and to protect Mr. Brown, 

,. ¥erely handled by the “Sons of Liberty,” and had it not been for the inter- 
oo Mr. J. C. Gundlack, Mr. Brown might have suffered more severely. 
‘ts wounds are reported to us as being severe, though not dangerous. 
ls then chased their few opponents along St. James Street, breaking the 
d the. Dr. Robertson and other inhabitants in that street, but the Doric Club 
ers reinforcing the pursued, turned the tables on the enemy, who fled pell 
'? the main street of St. Lawrence Suburb, where they were pursved, and 

ec after a short fight at the corner of Dorchester street. ‘The Loyalists 
hed through the principal portion of the town and suburbs seeking for 


Sof Liberty,” but in vain—they seemed to have evaporated like ghosts 
air, 
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foolish in their wisdom, passionate in their philosophy, mutable in their con- 
stancy, for ever ignorant that their strength isin conviction of their weakness, 
and that trusting in themselves alone they are leaning upon a broken reed, they 
rise from ebscurity to eminence by their virtues, and return from eminence to 
obscurity by their vices. 

What a contrast to the above is the picture described by Mr Catlin ! 
backwoods of America, where the necessaries of life are so precariously obtain- 
| ed, where the vast forests contain the chief products for human sustentation, 
| those products being alive, alert, and frequently eluding the chace of the hungry 
| hunter, the population must be necessarily thin from the dread of having to 
| even for an individual, and from the trouble and inconvenience that must ensue 
| in the removal from one hunting ground to another, perhaps a distant one. To 

this add the inclemency and length of the winter, and the obligation of laying 
up somewhat of a stock ; it must be evident that uati a better mode of providing 





In the 


procure food and covering for a family, where there is a difficulty in providing | 


addrese to Queen Victoria, the initial letter of each stanza being florally orna- 
mented. This is truly an elegant bijou, and is well deserving of a place in every 
Drawing Room. 

The Token, and Atlantic Souvenir for 1838 : Boston.—This is a very elegant 
American Annual, consisting of original plates, ten in number, from the burins 
of the most distinguished engravers in this country, and literary articles from the 
pens ot American writers only. Among the latter we notice the names of Pier- 
pont, Holmes, H. F. Gould, E. Sargent, Jr., Sarah R Whitman, Nath. Greene, 
Mary E. Lee. Miss Sedgwick, R. C. Waterson, Mrs. Sigourney, Mrs. Hale, 
Grenville Millen, H. H. Weld, and various others deservedly esteemed in the 
world of letters, while many of the illustrations are strikingly descriptive of Im- 
dian life and scenery. The véjame is most tastefully got ap, and eminently wor- 
thy of public patronage. It is for sale by S. Colman, 114 Fulton street. 

The Harpers have just published the second and concluding volume of the 
“ Tafe of Aaron Burr,” by Matthew L. Davis. The enquiries for this supple- 
mentary volume have been very great ever since the former part appeared, as the 
matter is so intimately connected with the political and commercial history of the 
present and recent periods in America. 

New Music.—Just published at Millet's Music Saloon, 375 Broadway, “ 
don’t mean to tell you her name.” ‘This ballad, composed by Emglott, was a dis- 
tinguished favourite as sung by Bishop at Niblo’s Garden; it is within a limited 
compass for voice, and in the key of 8 flat. 

‘* Bonny Banks o’ Clyde.” —The music of this pretty air is by the celebrated? 
H. Bishop ; it is also well adapted for the amateur singer, in one sharp, and quite 
within compass. 

“ The Christmas Prayer for America.”,-—The words by Rev. R. Newstead, 
the music by Rev. Thos. Kelly. This chaste little composition is so arranged 
that it may be sung either asa solo, a duet, a trio, or a quartett, and is worthy the 
attention of all who encourage sacred music at home. 





THE LATE KING. 

[We readily give insertion to the following letter :—] 
To the Editor of the Allion, 

Sir,—Observing in one of your late papers a short biography of the late 
King of Great Britain, part of which I know tobe incorrect, and by no means 
doing him justice, I beg leave to correct it. 

Soon after the peace of 1784, the Prince, William Henry, then a Midshipmarm 
on board Admiral Rodney's ship, at Jamaica, obtained leave of the Admizal te 
visit Cuba, as passenger, in a Government vessel he had occasion to send there. 
On his arrival the Governor, who was also Governor-General of Louisiana, gave 
him a ball, and at that ball told him he was desirous of conferring on him some 
favour, or mark of respect, that would be gratifying to a monarch that he so highly 
esteemed as his father, George the Third, and requested him to name any thing 
he thought proper. Without the smallest hesitation, the Prince replied, * Sis, 
you have it in your power to confer a very great favour on me—one that will be 
gratifying to my father, and at the same time redound to your own credit and that 
of your country.” ‘* What is it?’ asked the Governor. ‘ The liberation of the 
seven prisoners you have in New Orleans jail,” answered the Prince. In three 
days afterwards they were at liberty, and his Majesty's brig of war Kepple was, 
with all despatch, sent from Jamaica for them. On their arrival in Jamaica they 
requested permission of the Admiral, Rodney, not Rowley, to repair on board 
and return him their thanks. The Admiral replied, that it was not to him, bat te 
the Prince they were indebted for their liberation—and that they might come om 
board and see him whenever they pleased. On their approaching the ship’s side, 
the Admiral stepped below, leaving the Prince alone on the quarter deck, whe re- 
ceived them most cordially. As soon as they commenced rendering him thei 
thanks, he stopped them, saying *‘ As yet I have done nothing but my duty, end, 
for that I cannot receive thanks. If hereafter I shoul# have the good fortune te 
perform more than my duty, I shall then be glad to receive the thanks of my 
countrymen—not before.” The Admiral then came on deck, and after salute- 
tions between him and the gentlemen, he observed to the Prince, ‘“ William, yow 
have acquitted yourself well, continue to do so, and you will make a great maz 
some of these days.” 

These gentlemen had taken no oath of fidelity to the Spanish Government. 
Natchez was then a part of Florida, Pensacola the capital, and had capitule- 
| ted. In this capitulation it was supposed that the whole Province was incleded, 


produces its own mutations, it is the inhabitants, who, weak in their strength, | and the fort was given up, the troops marching out with arms and accoutrements, 


| and their parole granted them : they soon received an order from the Commander- 
in-chief at Pensacola, to hold out, and promising succours. They reimbodied, 
| and retook the fort, but no succour coming, they were ultimately overwhelmed by 
superior numbers, couquered, and made prisoners. The charge of the Spanish 
government was, breach of parole. The prince was in the brilliant battle between 
Admiral Rodney and Count De Grasse, on the 12th of April, 1783 and, behaved 
heroically. Major Blommart was the senior officer among the prisoners, my 
father, Senior Captain. My father got the particulars of the conversation ef 
Havana from the commander of the vessel which conveyed the Prince there ane 
back to Jamaica, and who was present. What happened at Jamaica, I had from 
| the lips of my father. Your obedient serv't, 

PHILIP WINFREE. 








| \ TANTED, by an clderly respectable Englishwoman, asituation. Is competent to amr 
dertake that of Nursery, Governess, or being of active industrious habits, stres 
| principles, and experience inthe management of a house, might act as housekeeper, or 


superintend the business of a tradesman, where the family reside elsewhere. Would be 

glad of present employment to draw and set patterns for ladies Brawl  o¢ Applica ue 
| to Braid fancy articies. Letters addressed (Post paid) to L.M. No. 172 West hrowiway om 
| posite Lispenard St., New York. [Nov L-fil. 
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Sumaary. 
Aa Englishman, with a diving bell, has been exciting a great sensation in Con- 
sseatinople. He is said to have laid before the Sultan a pian for fishing up whole 


sovumtains of treasures from the bottom of the sea, and getting up two or three 
ski mums that are supposed to be lying there. 

Raye! Bounty well Bestowed.—Miss O'Keefe, the orphan daughter of the 
ckamatist, has for some time resided at Southampton, subsisting entirely on a pen- 
sige @f £50 a-year from Government. Owing tothe smallness of her income, 
ee lied become involved with her tradespeople; and this circumstance having 
seca made known to our kind-hea:ted Queen, ber Majesty through Sir Henry 
Wheatley, presented Miss O’Keefe with a donation of fifty pounds, every farthing 
« which was instantly appropriated to the discharge in full of Miss O’Keefe’s 
debte im Southampton. 

The © Three Johns.”—There is an ancient public house in Carteret-street, 
‘Nestminster, called the Three Jolins. The origin of the sign the neighbouring 

ris itants have long been puzzled to define Mr. Glady, the present proprietor, 

we the course of making alterations in the house, discovered a large oil painting 
containing excellent portraits of the three veritable Johns, viz. John Wilkes, John 
Beene ‘Tooke, and John Thelwall; and it has been ascertained in the celebrated 
veer 1745, these worthies, with Thomas Hardy, the shoemaker, were in the habit 
ef smoking their pipes in the parlour of this house, and concocting divers politi- 
#i schemes: from thence the origin of the sign of the house. 

The coronation, it is rumoured, will take place in May next, when a series of 


Stes on a princely scale at the new Palace, to commemorate the auspicious | 


wwemt, will take place. Many foreign Princes belonging to the reigning families 
af Europe will come over, it is said, to be present at the ceremony.— Morning 
Aerald. 
freed Conservatives.—A gentleman of ninety years of age, drove himself 
yeee to Knaresborough last week, to vote fur M. Wortley, the Conservative can- 
‘dadete for the West Riding; and Mr. Allen, who proposed Col. Wood, the Con- 
servative Member for Breconshire, is eighty-five. 
Deoth of Lady Vernon, Viscountess Bulkeley—The death of this distinguish- 
e@ lady has cast a gloom over the town and neighbourhood of Stockport, of 
awhick she was lady of the manor, and the greatest benefactress that ever blessed 
tse place. Her Ladyship expired in her 53rd year, at Poynton Park, near this 
wee. The vast possessions which this lady possessed were derived from her 
jee Gather, the Right Hon. Admiral Sir J. Borlose Warren, Bart. K.B., and from 
‘er evaternal grandfather, Admiral Sir John Clavering, K.B. Her Ladyship is 
eacceeded by her son, the present Lord Vernon. ‘The peculiar circumstances 
teat entitle the memory of this truly noble lady to the grateful remembrance of 
dae sawn of Stockport are too numerous to mention: the last year’s benevolences 
erell give the best history of those proceedings, and show how the wealth this 
“edy possessed was made a blessing toall about her who required itsaids. In ad- 
duteze to large sums to every publ.c charity, her ladysbip gave £500 to build a free 
schaal, and the land on which to erect it, tothe Parish of St. Thomas; the land 
sa which to build the Infirmary, £250 towards the building fund; the lands and 
grouuds on which the free grammar school is built, and £300; £3000 to build 
end endow a church at Edgeley ; £1,000 to build that at Handtord, and £500 to 
Nerbury. In private charities Lady Vernon annually gave away cight thousand 
peunds. She built and endowed several rows of cottages, to be given to decayed 
islaxiatants of this town and their widows. One prevailing characteristic of this 
geed Jady’s private charities is that her death alone has revealed their extent, her 
strug injunction to those receiving her bounty being that it should never be dis- 
ckeeed. She had been insensible for some days previous to her death, but imme- 
diately before the fatal event recovered her faculties.— Stockport Adv. 
The Brother of the Ettrick Shevherd, May 17.—After having reached 
ixewen, in the State of New York, I walked along the Chenango river about a 
mate. I went into a field, in which I found several people busy putting in some 
sari. of seed. Not knowing what it was, I stepped up to an old respectabie-look- 
wg man, and asked him what they were planting. He told me it was corn. Upon 
xy remarking that they were not very particular about preparing the ground for 
ve replied in very broad Scotch, “Toots, man, they ken naething about work- 
wg lan’ here, but how to plough stumps.’ I then asked him what part of 
Sootland he was from. He answered from Selkirkshire, and went on to tell me 
txww he had been induced to come out—that he had been sadly disappointed in 
Aiy expectaions—that at first he settled oa the shores of Silver Lake, Pa., 
weder a Doctor Rose ; but not finding his situation comfortable, he had come 
mere, and was attending a Scoisman of the name of Cameron, with whom I hap- 
gened to meet on a similar walk next day. We got into conversation, which 
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LONDON AND PARISIAN FASHIONS. 

White and printed muslin dresses, which have enjoyed such general favour 
during the summer, are not yet entirely laid aside; they still shew themselves 
on every warm day, though robes of thicker texture are beginning to be numer- 
ous. oulard and pou-de-soie of various patterns, maire, mousseline de laine, 

' &c. are in the majority. With these dresses are worn large cashmere shawls, 
| for the reign of mantelets is at an end, at least until they reappear, wadded and 
trimmed with fur. For walking dresses flounces are decidedly fashionable , but 
they are not adapted to evening or ball dresses, for which various other kinds of 
trimming areemployed. ‘The skirts continue exceedingly long and wide > and 
we are happy to observe that the ungrace‘ul fashion, introduced some time since, 
of wearing the dresses longer in front than behind is quite exploded. Sleeves 
quite tight, without any kind of trimming or ornament, have now disappeared, the 
most elegant form of sleeve is that termed the manche batelére. But the sup- 
pression of tight sleeves does not extend to short ones, especially those of ball 
dresses, which are irequently quite tight to the arm, with no trimming, except 
very full and deep ruffles of blonde. In general, however, only the foun- 


Extreme Delicacy.—Mademoiselle Mars was born on the 7th of Febry 
1779; so that she is now —— ; but it is invidious to calculate a lady's Fr 
Galignani's Messenger. _ 

Price of Puns.—We knew that puns were getting very common, 
idea they were so cheap as itseems they are. We read thus in th 
Wednsday last :—Three hundred puns, Bahia, sold at 1s. 8d. This is a sad re 
turn for so much ingenuity! They must, at least, have been shocking ba q 
ones we suppose—or not very new. And now we look further into the State. 
ment we think we see that our last conjecture is the true one—that these puns 
at sixpence-halfpenny a hundred, were tilched ; for we see mention is made of 
“former quotations,” so that they must have been derived even at third hand, be 
ing here quoted asecond time. Can Hood tell us where Bahiais? Does he get 
his puns there 1—Atlas. 

«« 4 Barrister observed to a learned brother in court, that his whiskers were 
very unprofessional. ‘* You are right,” replied his friend ; a lawyer cannot be 
too barefaced.” 


bot had no 
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dation of the sleeve is made tight, and is profusely trimmed with frills, ruches, 
or bows of ribbon. 

The Parisian milliners have just introduced a cap called the Napolitaine, 
which is at present in high favours We will endeavour to describe its form. A 
square piece of lace, lined with pink silk, is trimmed all round with narrow lace 
set on full. From the two corners at the back part of the head are suspended 
long arbes of lace, which fall on the shoulders. ‘This square which forms the 
| crown of the cap, is placed very backward on the head, and is fastened by large 
gold-headed pins, which complete its similitude with the head-dress worn by the 
Neapolitan females ‘Ihe hanging barbes are a little deviation from the correct- | 
ness of the imitation, but they have a very graceful effect, and they serve to | 
shade the bosom and the uncovered arms, authorized by the fashion of the day. | 

There is not much change in the style of dressing the hair. The back hair, 
whether arranged in plaits, twists, or curls, is confined so low at the back part of | 
the head, that the flowers, bows of ribbon, &c. with which it 1s ornament- | 
ed, almost descend on the neck. The front hair, whether arranged in clotiuldes 
or curls, is worn very much off the forehead, consequently the crowns of hats 
and bonnets are necessarily reduced to very small dimensions, in order to show 
the front hair. 


ULTIMATE DISSOLUTION OF THE SOLAR SYSTEM. 

The idea of the ultimate dissolution of the solar system has usually been felt 
as painful, and forcibly resisted by philosophers. When Newton saw no end to 
the deranging effect of the common planetary perturbations, he called for the 
special interference of the Almighty to avert the catastrophe; and great was the 
rejoicing when that recent analysist descried a memorable power of conservation 
in our system’s constituent phenomena; but after all, why should it be painful! | 
Absolute permanence is visible nowhere around us; and the fact of change | 


merely intimates that in the exhaustiess womb of the future unevolved wonders 
are instore. ‘The phenomena referred to would simply point to the close of one | 
mighty cycle in the history of the solar orb—the passing away of arrangements 
which have fulfilled their objects, that they might be transformed into new. Thus 
is the periodic data of a plant perhaps the essential to its prolonged life; and | 
when the individual dies, and disappears, fresh and vigorous forms spring from the 
elements which composed it. Mark the chrysalis! It is the grave of thre worm, | 
but the cradle of the unborn insect. The broken bowl will yet be healed and 
beautified by the potter, and a voice of joyful note will awaken one day even the 
silence of the urn! Nay, what though a// should pass?) What though the close 
of this epoch in the history of the solar orb should be accumpanied, as some by a 
strange fond.ess have imagined, by the dissolution and disappearing of all those 
shining spheres! ‘Then would our universe not have failed in its functions, but 
only been gathered up and rolled away, these functions being complete. ‘That 
gorgeous material framework wherewith the Eternal hath adorned and varied the 
abysses of space is only an instrument by which the myriads of spirits borne up- 
on its orbs may be told of their origin, and educated for more exalted being ; and 
atime may come when the veil can be drawn aside—when spirit shall converse 
directly with spirit, and the creature gaze without hindrance on the effulgent face 
of its Creator; but even then—no, not in that manhood or full maturity of being, | 
will our fretted vault be forgotten, or its pure inhabitants permitted to drop away. 
Their reality may have passed, but their remembrance will live for ever. The 
tenderer and the more hallowed, that the grave has enclosed and embalmed their 
objects; and no height of excellence, no extent of future greatness, will ever ob- 
scure the vividness of that frail but loved infancy in whigh, as now, we walked 
upon the beauteous earth, and fondly gazed upon these far-off orbs, deeming that 





soo turned upon the old man. He informed me that his name was John Hogg 
-—ihat he was brother to the Ettrick Shepherd ; and that he had, at one time been 
sepberd to the late Sir Walter Scott. The poor old man is spending his latter 
toys in discontent in a foreign country, far from the friends of his early life 


; and 
% 


U hie hopes and expectations of bettering his situation have proved fallacious. — 
vom the Private Notes of a Travellerin America in1836.—Dumfries Courier. 
Anecdote of the Duke of York.—When the Allied Sovereigns visited the Uni- 
versity of Oxford in 1814 two young uner-graduates, one of whom is now a 
worthy and respected member of the church, were closely following the brilliant | 
wrtege, and expressing to each other in ‘stage whispers” their curiosity and | 
cazevy to identify the various illustrious personages then and there assembled 
Vass being overheard by a gentleman who happened to be walking just in front of 
of =bem he turned about, and very kindly particularised the several royal, noble, | 
ud celebrated individuals, frequently interrupted, however, by the eager inquiries | 
sy Gis youthful auditors—* Wio is this 


sauds Marshal Blucher—there the Hetman of the Cossacs; that is the Prince 
if——-, that the Duke of—— ;” and after going through a list of names, now 
the property of history, he good-humouredly 
i’yke of York.” 


Dreadful Mutiny at Sea.—A dreadful munity and massacre has taken place 


su board the British ship Fanny, Captain Mackay, master, formerly sailing fromm | 
sonden. ‘This fine ship, the property of Messrs. Jardine. Mathison and Co., | 


merchants, of Canton, left Chunuroo Bay for Linton on the 17th of August, 


$26, with a mixed crew of Europeans, Manilla cunnies, and Lasears. On the 


same night the Manilla men, who had entered into a conspiracy to take the vessel | 


and murder the captain, officers, and E ropeans, rose upon them, and first 
dspatched the unfortunate commander with their knives, and threw his body 
werboard. The savage and treacherous villains then murderedthe Europeans, 
whe were surprised and overpowered 

faxny, took her to the north coast of Luconia, and then, after plundering the 
vessel, sunk her 


7* 
‘ 


It appears that previous to the mutineers leaving the coast of 


‘@ joi in the massacre. On landing, the Chinese authorities took them up to 


gtve an accountof themselves, but the Lascars and the Chinese did not under- 
stend each other's language, and the Lascars were kept as prisoners in the interior 


* the country, and had not been sent to Canton when the last ship went there. 


ihe ship has been found sunk on the north-east coast of Luconia, and the rauti- | 


aeeers had been seen with gold and silver bars stamped with the Chinese mark ; 
aut wheiher the government of Manilla had taken steps to bring the atrocious 
weetches to justice is not yet known. Captain Ma kay wasa fine gentlemanly 
«san, who had spent many years at sea, and was about to return to this country 
wel: upwards of £50,000 he had amassed by his own exertions 
anny was cut off there was specie on board to the amonnt of 100,000 dollars, 
sac this it is supposed, excited the cupidity of the Manilla men, and caused then 
42 anter the captain and officers, and seize the ship. Lucoria, or Manilla, the 
ctuef the Philippine Islands, is situate in the Pacific Ocean, between 117 aad 
L238 degrees of E. lon., and 12 and 19 degrees N. lon., 300 miles S. E. of 
(Anea. it was near the island of Luconia that Commodore Anson took the 
mich Acapulco ship, laden with silver, and bound to Manilla. t! 
me Grough!] to England in 1744 

Fatvimonial Statistics.—~At the age of 60, there are but 
thve for 48 married : at 70, 11 bachelors for 27 married men . 
aachelors, who may chance to be alive, there are nine benedicts. Very nearly 
we seure proportion holds good in the female sex, of whom while 72 who 


— been married, attain the age of 45, only 52 unmarried reach the same term 
x ive. 


ie treasure whereof 


22 unmarried men 


and at 80, for three 


- ‘ 

_ Siler majesty has been pleased to signify to the council of King's College, 
season, that she takes a warm interests in the prosperity of the institution, and 
wes cominanded that her name shal! be recorded as its patroness. 


Om Monday the Rev. Dr. Musgrave, Bishop .of Hereford had an at 


idience of 
ee 


‘ae *jueen at Windsor Castle, and did homage on his appointment to that see 
fhe Bishop of Hereford was honoured with an invitation to dine withthe Queen 
2 the evening. Previous to the ceremony, the Kev. T. V. Short had an audi- 
rane Gf her Majesty, and kissed hands on being eppointed deputy clerk of the 
Prerogation of Parliament —Parliament was further prororued on Mon 
somanssion to the 15ih November, when both houses 
cmemsection of public business 
Lard Foley, and Lord King. 


T% 


day by 
will assemble for the 
he commissioners were the Lord Chansellor, 


o2.4ournal de Paris states that the marriage of the Princess Marie with 
&reece Alexander of Wirtemberg will be celebrated at Saint Cloud, upon which 
«ccemon brilliant entertainments will be given at court. 
Sim \¥L. “Halford has been re-elected the president of the Royal College of 
2, ’ i 
eyseaaus, and Dr. Monro, Dr. Latham, and Dr. Roupell, have been appointed 


ca@ieo cerases for the ensuing year. 


* Who is that?” ‘* That,’’ said | and who had accompanied him into the vestry, to say what particular passage he 
lye stranger, ‘tis the Envperor of Russia—that the King of Prussia. There | 


, concluded with, ‘and I am the 


The mutineers took posession of the | 


ina they landed a portion of the Lascars who had been wounded, and refused | 


At the time the | 


they whisper from their bright abodes the tidiugs of man’s immortal destiny !— 
Nicholl’s architecture of the Heavens. 


Vavicties. 





| ing the time, when, and place where, he died will oblige 


LARENDON HOUSE, 304 Broadway.—The subscriber having resigned the Ar 

Hotel, 229 Broadway, offers his respectful acknowledgments to his friends thr 

the United States, and the British Provinces, for the liberal support they have extended 

to that Establishment, and informs them that the * Clarendon House” wiil open under 

his charge, on Monday next, the 9th inst. The accominodations do not exceed 50 apart. 

ments, and the dining hour will be at 5 o’clock. Visitors may rely upon finding the Clarey 
don a quiet, comfortable house. EDWARD MILFORD, agent, 
(Oct. 5-21; 

¥\ISEASES OF THE EYE.—Dr. Eliott, Oculist and professor of the ahalomy aud 

diseases of the human eye, 303 Broadway, private entrance in Duane-street, From 

21 years undivided attention, and constant study, under the most célebrated Oculists in 


1€Tican 
Oughout 





| Europe, and America, with the most extensive and successful practice in the Union, pr, 


E. asserts with confidence, that he can cure the most dangerous diseases of the eye, with. 
out an operation, except CaTERACT EnTRoPIUM and Staphyloma. 

SPECTACLES.—The patent beautiful transparent medium spectacle glasses, having 
the peculiar property of keeping the eye perfectly cool, giving it immediate and per- 
manent ease, and at the same time suit every age without the necessity of change, 

N. B. Dr. E. will himself set the patent glasses to suit the particular defects, 

Dr. E. begs to state that he attends to diseases of the eye, and imperfection of Vision 
only. Office hours from 11 to 4 o'clock. {Jan.14.-tf.) 


— - kay 





rile PREMIUM GOLD MEDAL, Silver Medal, and Diploma of the American Institute 
were awarded for the “ best Incorruptible Teeth, superior method of inserting and 
fixing them in the mouth, and improvements in the art of Dentistry,” to JONATHAN 
DODGE, M.D. Member of the Medical Society of the city and county of New York, of the 
Lyceum of Natural History, &c. &c. Operative Surgeon, Medical and Mechanical Dentist, 
No. 5 Chambers, (near Chatham street,) New York. (Feb. 1}.} 


OR SALE, by A. Caselli, 54 Exchange-place—the splendid works of Paolo Mascagn 
on anatomy, including the text, edited by professors |. Barzellotti and I. Rosini, with 
coloured plates and definitions. Also, a set of Lithographic plates, from the gallery of 
Florence. (Sept.30-6t] 
INFORMATION WANTED of WM. GRAY, carpenter, a lative ot Selkirk, Scotland, 
about 27 years of age, left Scotland in the year 1832, was in Piittsburg in 1835, was re 
ported to have been in New Orleans in “ uf _ sy yr of Pore of im- 
ance to his advantage, by applying to the subscriber ; if dead, any information respect- 
portance to hi y app g WALTER Len are 
(Nov. 4-Im.] 64 Hudson street, New York. 
FITCHEN RANGES—NAYLOR’S celebrated Kitchen Ranges, of various pattems, 
kK to be seen in full operation at the store, 464 Broadway, (next to the corner of Grand 
street,) every day except Sunday, where the subscriber will warrant a saving of fifty per 
cent in fuel, and convince any person that by one fire, made in the morning, he will cook 
breakfast, dinner, and supper, Without any additional fuel put on during the whole day. 
Prices from $20 to $100, and upwards ; and very neat good! Ranges, wit 1excellent ovens, 
at $50. 
y by R FURNACES—A\lso, his Portable Air Furnaces, which he believes he has got as 
perfect as it is possible to make them, so that by little more than what is burnt in an ord- 
nary parlour grate, the whole house is warmed wiih a pleasant, healthy, and elastic air 
through all the apartments, and perfectly safe and portable. 
N. B.—All kinds of masonry, grates, grate-setting, cisterns, drains, ovens, &c. built in 
the best manner. Also, tin, iron and copper work, smithing, &c. at 464 Broadway, N. Y. 
(Oct, 21-3t.} 














PACKETS FOR HAVRE. (Second Line.) 
) en New York on the Ist, and fromm Havre on the 24th of each month during the 
year :— 
Ship UTICA, J. B. Pell, master, will sail from New York on the Ist January, May and 
September. From Hayre on the 24th February, June and October. 
Ship CHARLES CARROLL, W. Lee, master, from New York on the Ist February, Jun 
and October. From Havre on the 24th March, July and November. 
Ship ERLE, Edw. Funck, master, from New York on the Ist March, July and Novomber. 
From Havre on the 24th April, August and December. 
Ship BALTIMORE, Jas. Funk, master, will sail from New York on the Ist April, August 
and December. From Havre on the 25th May, September and January. 
Agent in New York J. J. BOYD, No. 9 Tontine Building. 
Agents at Havre BONNAFFE BOISGERARD & CO__ 
NEW LINE OF LIVERPOOL PACKETS. 
TO sail from New York on the Ist, and from Liverpool on the 16th of each month} 
FROM NEW YORK. FROM LIVERPOOL. 
Ship Sheridan—Ist October, Ship Sheridan—I6th November. 
Ship Garrick—Ist Noveraber. Ship Garrick—16th December.. 
Ship Shakspeare—Ist December. Ship Shakspeare—16th January. 
New Ship Siddons—Ist January. Ship Siddons—16th February. : 
The ‘ips are of the first class, upwards of 800 tons burthen, built in the city of New 
York, with such improvements as to combine great speed with unusnak comfort for pas- 


sengers. Every care has been taken in the arrangement of their accommodations. The 
| Sengers. : 





EPIGRAM ON & DRUNKEN TOWN-CRIER. 
Maudlin, the crier, cries a great deal more 

Than any crier ever cried before, 

Would you the reason know! ’Tis that he cries 
Much with his mouth, and much too with his eyes. 


: : P | 
Lo! should his mouth have cried a Joss in vain, 


Give but some drink, his eyes shall cry a gain. G. D. 


When Robert Hall, the celebrated preacher, first of Leicester, and next of 
Bristol, was much pressed by a minister, who had been holding forth before him, 


most admired (in the discourse), the wit at length, and reluctantly, disposed of 
the importunate vanity by saying, ‘The passage from the pulpit to the vestry.”"— 
Monthly Magazine. 
Admonitory Inscription for the Entrance to Lansdowne (or any other) Passage. 
Passengei! think’st thou this passage to pass through ! 

| Pass then, and think ; butin passing don’t linger. 
If you pass without thinking, you pass like an ass through ; 

So, think while you’re passing, and pass for a thinker ! G. D. 


A lady requested a provincial manager to get up Henry VIII.; he regretted that 
the state of his company would not allow him to comply, but he could get up the 
| fro parts of Henry 1V. which would amount to the same thing. 

' 


THE RINGER'S RESPONSE 
} 


“* What a deuce of adin you are making; 

Consider the heads that are aching : 

Good fellows, those bells will be breaking : — 

D’ye ring ‘em for fun, ora wager !” 

The answer, methought, was a shiner:— 

“That Sir Robert's of age we the sign are ; 
For, as Bob has quite done with the minor, : 

| We're ringing a friple-bob-major ! 


| Clear and decisive.— Peter the Great, when in England, is said to have remark- 
ed toa confidant, that he was not aware of having mere than four lawyers in his 
| dominions, and when he got home he would hang two of them. 
| A Good Watch.—An Emeralder wanted to dispose of his watch; and by way 
| of recommending it, said, that it had beat the church clock by an hour and a half 
| that blessed day. 
ANDREW M‘CANN, THEJABSENT MAN. 
Tn the town of Ayr lived Andrew M‘Cann, 
| A very worthy, but absent man :— 
Andrew once called at a house in town, 
And sent up his name—* Mister Peter Brown ;” 
| Held an egg in his hand while his watch was boiling, 
And oft was seen toiling 
His weary way to the bridge of Ayr, 
With one foot booted and one foot bare, 


A very old man was Andrew M‘Cana; 
And always before he went to rest, 
As soon as undress’‘d, 
He roll'd his small clothes up like a ball, 
Then taking his coat, with the greatest care, 
He hung it over the back of a chair; 

Then laid his head 
On the pillow in bed. 
One night he came home more absent than ever, 
And, as you may suppose, “‘ uncommonly clever ;” 
So taking his garments (what a conceit !) 
He tuck’d them up under blanket and sheet, 
Then threw himself over the chair, like a sack, 
And broke his back. 





C. C. 
Sir Francis Bacon was wont to commend much the advice of a plain man” at 
| Buxton, who sold brooms. A proud lazy young fellow came to him for a besom 
upon trust, to whom the old man said, Friend, hast thou no money! Borrow of 
thy back and thy belly, they'll never ask thee fort’t; I should be dunning thee 
every day. 


| A Long Nose.—Napoleon used to say, “ Strange as it may appear, when I 


want any good head-work done, I choose a man, provided his education has been 
| suitable, with a long nose. His breathing is bold and free, and his brain, as well 
{ . + 

as his lungs and heart, cool and clear. In my observation of men, I have almost 


| invariably found along nose and a long head go together.” 
. 


price of passage hence is $140, for which ample stores, including wines, &c. will be pro- 
vided, without wines, &c. $120. These ships will be commanded by experienced masters 
who will make every exertion to give general satisfaction. Neither the captains nor tle 
owners of these ships will be responsible for any letters, parcels or packages sent by them 


| unless regular bills of lading are signed therefor. For freight or passage apply to 


F. K. COLLINS, 56 South street, New York, or to 
WM. & JAS. BROWN & Co., Liverpool. 
NEW YORK AND HAVRE PACKETS. 
From New York on the &th, 16th, and 24th of each month. From Havre on the Ist, 8th, 
8th, and 16th of cvery month. Having made a new arrangement for the sailing of these 
packets, the subscribers will despatch them as above, and in the following erder, viz. 


(Sept. 17—ly.] 





Ships. Masters. | Days of Sailing from New- |Days of Sailing from Havre. 
fork. i 
Burgundy, J. Rockett, |Jan. 8, Sept. 16, May 24,/Feb. 16, July Dg Nov. 1, 


Rhone, W. Skiddy, “ 6, 24, June 8 |March], * : 

Charlemagne, Richardson, | “ 24, Oct. 8 “ 16) “ &, Aug. 1 . 16, 

Ville de Lyon, C. Stoddard,|Feb. 8, “ 16, “ 24) “ 16, : 8, Dec. 1, 

Francois Ist, W.W.Pell,| “ 16, “ 24, July 8 April 1, “ 16, “ 8, 
8, “oe - 





Formosa, W.B.Orne,| ‘“ 24, Nov. 16, 6, Sept. 1, “ 16, 
Silvie De Grasse,| Weiderholdt March 8, ‘“ 16, “ 24) “ 16, “ 8, Jan. 1, 
Poland, Anthony, (April 16,  “ 24,Aug. &/June 1, “ 16, “ 8, 
Albany, J. Johnston,} “ 24, Dec. 8, Aug. 16) “ 8, Oct. 1, “ 16, 
Louis Philippe, |J. Casto, |May 8, “ 16, “ 24 “ 16, ‘ 8, Feb. 1, 
Sully, \D. Lines, oe 16, “ 94, May 16.)July 1, “ 6, A 


These are all vessels of the first class and ably commanded, with elegant accommoda- 
tions for passengers, comprising all that may be required for comfort and convenience, Ine 
cluding wines and stores of every description. Goods —— either of he pace tl 
New York, will be forwarded by their packets, free of all charges except the expens 
fous Sar C. BOLTON, FOX & LIVINGSTON, 22 Broad-st. 
WM. WHITLOCK, Jr. 46 South-st. 

JOHN I. BOYD Broker, 9 Tontine Buildings. 


NEW YORK AND LONDON PACKETS. 
| To sail on the Ist, 10th, and 20th of every month, ’ 
| This line of packets will hereafter be composed of the following ships, which wil ~s 
| ceed each other in the order in which they are named, sailing punc tually from New York 
| and Portsmouth on the Ist, 10th, and 20ch, and from London on the 7th, 17th, and Ith, of 
| every month throughout the year, viz :— 














Ships. Masters. Days of Sailing from New} Days of Sailing from 

York. London a 

St. James, W_H. Sebor, |Jan. 1, May 1, Sept. 1.|Feb. 17, June 17, Oct. Hf 
Montreal, S.B. Grifing, | “* 10, “ 10, “em * @, * 2, . Hy 
Gladiator, T. Britton, | * go, * 96, ° 20,\March 7; July 7, al 
Mediator, Champlin, Feb. 1, June 1, Oct. 1.) ~ i. & My v8 HY 
Quebec, F. H.Hebard, | “ 10, “™ 10, o he _ 7, * Ty ‘ 
Wellington, D. Chadwick, | Pa > Pe 7? Pe sy April 1 ae ” 
tiladelphia E. E. Morgen, |March], July 1, Nov. 1,, “ ae ‘ 
Sooner ; R. Sturges, 6. 10, “ 10, “ 10, 7 * 27, ” vi, 
President, | J.M.Chadwick,| “ 20, “ 20, “ 20, May 7, Sept. 7, Jan. " 
Ontario, | Hi. Huttleston, |April 1, Aug. 1, Dec. 1,, “ a, We a 
Toronto, | R. Griswold, on * 3B * ef By 27, : ff 
Westminster, G. Moore, «fo * @, “ 20.\June 7, Oct. 7, me. *s 
These ships are all of the first class, about 600 tons burthen, and are commanded by able 


and experienced navigators. Great care will be taken that the Beds, Stores, &c. are pokey 
best description. The price of cabin passage is now fixed at $140, outward, for each a ~ : 
which includes wine and liquors, Neither the captains nor owners of these Lavon of 
be responsible for any letters, parcels, or packages, sent by them, unless regular Bilis 
| Lading are signed therefor. Apply to ‘ 
GRINNELL, MINTURN and Co. 134 Front street, 
JOHN GRISWOLD, 76 South street, New York, or to 
GEORGE WILDES and Co. No. 19 Coleman streat, London 
GARRATT & GIBSON, Portsmouth. 


| 
| 








NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS. , 
Ships. Captains. {Days of Sailing from New, Days of Sailing from 
York. Liverpoe!. 16 
North America, |C. Dixey, Jan. 1, May 1, Sept. 1, Feb. 16, June 16, Oct. 4 
Roscoe, J. C. Delano, “¢ «© @& © 6) “ 26°) Wee . +h 
Europe, A.C. Marshall, “ 16, “ 16, “ 16, Marchl, July 1, Nov. a 
Sheffield, F. P. Allen, “4 «o4 «© 4 «© @& * 8, — 
Columbus, N.B.Palmer, Feb. 1, June 1, Oct. 1,) “ 16, “ 16, “ u, 
Geo.Washington |H. Holdrege, _ “ 8, “ & & 6:¢* ss, * . 
Hibernia, J. L, Wilson, | “ 16, “ 16, ‘ 26, April 1, Ang. 1, Dec. ¢ 
United States, N.H.Holdrege, “ 24, “ 24, “ 2, “ 8 &, As 6 
South America, |R. Waterman, Mar. 1, July 1, Nov. 1,) “ 16, “ 16, fe Hy 
Pennsy)vania, J. P. Smith, “ gg, ae oe Te 4 
England, R. L. Waite, “16, “ 16, “ 16,,May 1, Sept. 1, Jan. a 
St. Andrew, Thompson, ; ©, * o4 & Oa) by ee ee e 16. 
Orpheus, I. Bursley, pril }, Aug. 1, Dec. 1,, * 16, “ WB Hi 
Independence, E. Nye, - = & * g,' * 4, “ 24, , 1. 
Oxford, J. Rathbone, “16, “ 16, “ 16, June 1, Oct. 1, Feb. a 
Virginian, ss 





I. Harris, “me «a «© 1 * &, g, can 
These ships are all of the first class, commanded by men of character and = ; 
and care will be taken that the beds, bedding, and stores, shall be of the best xi - 
rate of passage outward is fixed, by an understanding with the proprietors of the 
wines, at $140, including wines and stores. . 
Neither the captains nor owners of these ships will be responsible for any letters, par 
cels, or packages sent by them, un,less regular bills of lading are signed therefor. Basiand 
Consignees of ships Caledonia, Hibernia, Columbus, Europe, South Ameri a, os ? 
Orpheus, North America, BARING, BROTHERS & Co., Livers wey. 
GOODHUE & Co. or C. H. MARSHALL, *- 
Consignees of ships Sheffield, United States, St. Andrew, and Virginian, _ . 
S. WHITNEY—SANDS, TURNER, FOX & Co., and R. KERMIT, N.Y 
SANDS, HODGSON, TURNER & Co., Liverpool. | aceaththnen 
Consignecs of ships Pennsylvania, Roscoe, Geo. Washington, and Incep' nce, 
™ . eeiee ee eGRINNELL. MINTURN & Co., N- ¥e 





CEARNS, CRARY & Co., Live 








